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Cmtaining an Account of the Conduct of the Prisoners before anfi 
nftet their Trial and Condemnation. Execution of Thurtell. 
Hunt's Confession: and Probert's Statement before the Coroner. 
First and Second Interview of the Editor with Thurtell. An 
Outline of the Condemned Sermon. RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
LIFE OF JOHN THURTELL. Sketches of Hunt and Probert, 
Character of Mr. Weare. Hunt's Letter to his mother. In* 
eluding a Variety of Interesting and authentic Anecdotes respecting 
Thurtell 5 combining^ altogether^ a complete and valuable 
Document of this horrid li'ansaction. 

TharteU, from the first moment of hiat arriTal at Hertford Gaol^ adopted 
a uniform deportment and course of action altogether inconsistent with 
those of a man conscious of guilt. To his most intimate friends he ex- 
pressed Ms detestation of the crime attributed to him, as well as his con- 
fidence in proving his innocence to perfect demonstration on his trial ; 
and notwithstanding the damning and conclusive facts which had 
appeared in evidence on ^e inquest against him, his manner and decla- 
rations were such, to idl who conversed with him, that they could not re- 
sist the impression of its being possible that his was not the hand that 
committed the murder; and finding the impression which a cool and 
manly firmness produced, he never for a moment allowed his fortitude to 
forsake him, but most sedulously applied his time in preparation for a 
great effort to defend himself on the trial. He first procured such books as 
were likely to aid him in composing his address, particularly the public 
speeches of Mr. Charles Phillips, the barrister, and having arranged and 
reduced his defence to a written form, he lost no time in learning it by 
hearty and then practised its recitation. His rehearsals were performed 
in the night, and before he commenced, he placed Randall, a fellow pri- 
soner, who was a sort of companion or guard with him for the night, to 
act as judge ; he next selected a part of the room which was supposed to 
be the jury, and then went through the whole of his speech, to the no 
small astonishment and surprise of Randall, who being throughout the 
day in the same yard as Hunt, frequently told him, that Mr. Thurtell 
would make such a fine speech as was never before heard, and which 
would be sure to get him off, adding, *< Mr. Thurtell is only sorry I can't 
read, because then I could hold the paper, and see whether he spoke, it 
correct to a word.'' 

In the early part of the business, and while Hunt was expected to be 
a witness, Thurtell expressed his disgust at his pusillanimous conduct ; 
but when Thurtell found that he was rejected, and that Probert had con- 
sented to give evidence, his indignation was greatly aroused against the 
latter, and he appeared to commiserate Hunt, saying, he readily forgave 
bim, because he owed him no obligations ; but he could not forgive the 
vMoal Probert) whose fomily, as well as hkoselfi he had supported. 



At Christmas, Mr. Wilsoii bad some friends spending the eTening with 
him, and Hunt, io entertam them, Yolantarily song a plainttye song. 
Thartell, who was i« a roon benfath Bant, joined in the applause be- 
stowed upon the singer, and» in a ffiendiy tone, ealled oat, ** Joseph;^ 
and on Hant asldng what he wanted, Thartell replied, '* I will thank yoO, 
Joe, to g^Te me my old fayoarite — ^joa know what I mean.^ Hant im- 
mediately complied : the song WM '' The Look Oat, or Old Conwell the 
Pilot/' and at its conclasion Thartell expressed his thanks, and clapped 
hu hands for some time in token of approval. 

Pming the first d^y of the trial» Hnnt, whenever ht coald get an o|h 

gortanlty of speaking to Mr. Harmer, his solicitor, anxiously inquired 
ow the ease was going on, and in the early part of Ae day, the notes 
whioh he sent to his coansel, snggosting ^nesftionSk ev oWerving on the 
evidence, were eonfosedA and ill wntten, hut as the case proceeded his 
aogges^ons were much more intelligible, and better written. 

At the eonelesion of the ^t day's proeeedngs, Thartell and Hbnt 
W<KO brought bAd^ in ^e aum carriage to the prison, wheft HanA thus 
addressed Thartell. '' Wl^, I wa& told, yoa.were to make a fine Long 
speech, bat you have scarcely said a word, and what little you &td say 
was spoken in sadi a manner that no one ooidd scarcely henr oe msder- 
staod yoo, 9fid I do not think you will be able to make any speech 
worth hearing.'^ Whereupon Thnrtell sai/dr— *' Walt till to-morrow, 
my boy, and hear me, before* yon give yoor opinion, and only see if I 
do'nt astonish yoa.'' 

Wbile the iudge wa^ summing up,, the contrast between the prisoners 
was very striking. Ehint appeared ready to sink whenever any strong 
observation was made ag^nst him, and his demeanour betrayed the 
greatest timidity and depri^sion. Thurtelf, hotrever, preserved a manly 
ilnpness* which was evidently not ibrced* or constrai&ra; He was in ftill 
possession of his faculties, and his mind keenly on the alert to seise and 
avail himself of any opportunibr to benefit his case, and if* possible in* 
duce a beliefof his innocence. He did not he^tate fi^piently of his own 
accord, to interrupt the learned judge, and endeavour to obviate or ex* 
plain some of the strong points in the evidence against him, and on 
irfaiph he (bund particular stress was laid'. Hunt, on the contrary, could 
not be induced to say a word, although urged by his solicitor to state to 
the judge the communication, he was nfakiog to him, namely, that Mr. 
Probatt, the innkeeper, was certainly mistaken in his evidenee; for in 
the first place he had been long acquainted with Mr. Reece — ^he had not 
only used his house frequently, but visited him when a prisoner in the 
Fleet, consequently he could not have wanted to know who he was ; and 
that, so far from meditating any harm against him, he had a respect and 
regard for him for many kindnesses he had received at his hands. 

Notwithstanding the firmness displayed by liiurtell, and the com- 
posure with which he was evidently prepared to meet his fiite, he had 
nevertheless a great anxiety to gain a short extension of time; for, almost 
iihmediateXy after the jury withdrew to deliberate on their verdict he 
asked Mr. Flatt, one of his counsel, whether he thought the judge would 
postpone the execution until after Sunday, and' being answered in tiie 
negs^tive, he presently after made a similar inquiry of Mr. Harmer, who 
was then close to the bar conversing with Hunt, who gave him tbe same 
opinion as his counsel. Thurtell then asked, with some apparent sur- 

Srise ''What ! has not the judge the power to respite for a few days?'' 
[r. Harmer said, the lodge certainly possessed* the power, but he had 
never known it exercised in cases of murder, unless some doubt- was 
entertained as to .the correctness of tiie conviction; still, however, Aere 
would. be no impropriety in his respectfdily soliciting Hie judge to-grmot 
him that iodnrgeiice.— Thartell then remarked, ** It is not on myowv ai^ 
count i wish for the time to be delayed; for if f am to soff^y tbe sooneritii 



«¥«r titf^ beltar, aadl am prapared even tt tida wiMMWit, Wt I Inwe 
•ffain of others, Uyrmg at a distanoa, vki^ I wish ta aatUa aad anraaga^ 
and canBot do it without seeiog them. I am anxious for a few days, to 
give them aa opportonity of coming to mt.*' 

nrartell after this joined in a general oonYersation with several paisons 
who were immediately aronnd him. It was remarked by one, that his 
address to the eonrt and jary was very powerful and energetio, not obIjf 
as to its compositioo, but its deliyery i and Thurtell frankly avowed thai 
he had compiled it from \arious sources, and said, ** what did you think 
of the eonolusion ; was it not very fine V* and being answered in the afiir* 
mative, he said, ** that I took principally from Phillips's speeches ; it is 
in the defence he wrote for Turnor, the bank clerk V* Thnrtell hear4 
some one remark that the worst man of the three had escaped panish* 
ment altogether, and he directly said, with great emphasis, ** 1 would 
rather su£fer death, twenty times over, than be Probert and live 1'^ and ha 
particularly ridiculed the idea of Probert's evidence being true, as to his 
having stated that Weare had nearly got the better of him ; for, said l|a# 
'* Weare was a very little man ; and to think it possible that such a pap* 
son could get the better of me, is all nonsense.'^ A friend of Twirtaii's 
obsejrved — ^' At all events you cannot be accused of betraying yoor 
companions/' ** No,'' replied the prisoner, with marked expression^ 
** before any one could have got the secret from me, he must have torn 
my heart from my breast." His friend, thinking perhaps this observa* 
tion rather too strongly implied an admission of his guilt, and apparantijr 
wishing him to alter its import in that respect, said, '' You mean if yoa 
had been concerned." Thurtell answered-—'* Yesy of course." He in* 
veighed with much bitterness against one of the witnesses to whose tasti« 
mony alone, he said, be should attribute his conviction, if the jury found 
him guilty ; and he with great ingenuity, pointed out the improbability 
of his evidence being true, from the relative situations which the witness 
described himself and him (Thurtell) to be in when he undertook to 
speak to the fact deposed to. 

A gentleman complimented him on the firmness and talent he had dis* 
played, and said, whatever was the result, no one could dispute his tltiia 
to those qualities. Thurtell replied, *' I think I have taken a Uttte of 
the sting out of the poisoned shafts levelled against me, and I know that 
the lads of the village will be pleased with my conduct." 

When th^ jury came into court, Hunt was much agitated : Tliortall 
drew himself up into an erect posture, placed his hands loosely in eaok 
other, and seemed to look very intently at each juryman as he entered, 
and he heard the verdict without betraying the slightest emotion ; tiie 
foreman, however, was so overcome, that he could scarcely artioulate 
the word '' guilty,'^ and was some seconds before he recovered himself 
sofficiently to deliver a similar verdict as to Hunt. 

When the judge concluded the sentence, Thurtell leant over the bar> 
and very heartily- shook the hand of a gentleman who had spoken to his 
character, and said, ** God bless you, remember me to all mends /' and 
then turning to Mr. Wilson, presented his wrists to the handeuifs, which 
were ready to seewe them, and immediately left the court. 

On Wednesday night, after Thurtell returned to the gaol, he waa 
treated by Mr. Wilson with the same kindness and indulgence by wbieli 
his treatment has been characterised from the first. And after taking 
what refreshment he required, he was visited by the Rev. Mr* FrankliUy 
the chaj^ain of the prison. The Rev. gentleman found him sitting in tha 
cell bathed in tears, and evidently oppressed by great mental anguish. The 
m<Hnent Mr. Fraidclin enteted, he became composed. Mr. Franklitt 
asMd him whether he felt eontritiim for the past ; he answered him in 4a 
aMiMif 04 h» than asked him whether he was ready to make Ms peaae 
wilk«aat towUakfcaivplied^faatliawai. He Mt,ke stM, thAtttH 
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worid had. already cloied apon bin^ and that he had bat a few hours to 
live ; that ho was perfectly ready to meet death in. any shape, bdt^^at he 
could not contemplate so awful an exit without recollecting those near 
and dear connexions to whom his death must he a source of affliction and 
shame. From the state in which the wretched man's mind then was, it 
was eyident that, had he been pressed, he would have made an ample, 
disclosure of all he knew connected with the horrible Occurrence for which 
he was to suffer. The Rev. gentleman felt that under such circumstances, 
however, it would be unfair to press him, and therefore abstained from 
putting any questions. He pressed upon him the necessity of devoting 
the few hours he had to live in preparing himself for death, and left him 
in a state of deep dejection ; not, apparently, arising from any appre- 
hensions of personal sdfiering, but from a conviction of the disgracefal 
situation in which he was placed. The Rev. Mr. Franklin pronused to 
see him again at an early hour the next morning, and on quitting the cell 
was himself sensibly affected. He afterwards visited Hunt, who was 
prying bitterly; but as the fate of this prisoner may be considered in 
some degree uncertain; his stay was not long. 

After tiie chaplain's interview with Thurtell, handcuffs were produced 
and placed upon his wrists. This seemed to affect him a good deal, but 
he made no remonstrance. Three . men were then introduced, who, ha 
was told, were to set up with him all night. Thurtell made no reply, but 
threw himself on the bed in his clothes. One of the men covered him 
with the rug, and he isoon after dropped Into a sound sleep. He waked 
once or twice during the night, and at one time exclaimed to one of the 
men, '' William, are you there V On receiving an answer in the affir- 
mative, he said, *' that's ri^ht;'' and turning round, again slept most pro- 
foundly* At seven o'clock he desired them to assist him to ri&e^ .sad on 
being got out of bed, he sat on a stool n^ar the fire, which had boot Icc^t 
in aJl night. There were a bible, a prayer-book, and a vohune' ef 
religious tracts on the table, the latter of which he took np, and read for 
a short time with perfect calmness ; he then laid it down open, aHi 
mused a few seconds. At half-past seven Mr. Wilson entered his room, 
and finding him up, asked him how he felt? Thurtell replied, rather 
cheerfully, *' Very well, Mr. Wilson ; nev^r better in health.'^ Ho 
evidently derived pleasure from the presence of Mr. Wilson. After 
breakfost, Mr. Wilson informed him they were going to ohapcl, and that 
he was to be present. Thurtell said, ''Very well; I am ready.'' On 
again alluding to the time of execution, Mr. Wilson informed him it 
would not bo so soon as he anticipated ; on which he expressed his 
regret, and said, ''The sooner the better, for I have taken onr- leave of 
this world ; as my doom is fixed, the sooner I suffer the beffer/' Mr, 
Wilson, and every member of his family, betrayed a.8trong*fMing of 
regret for the man ; for although a murderer, there waH a[ ouudiness and 
a correctness in his general conduct which won their respeet 

As a proof of the kindly spirit which had taken possession of Thurteirs ' 
oiind, he desired to have a last interview with Hunt. He was told they 
would meet a short time before they went to chapel ; and upon their 
meeting, Thurtell went up and shook him by the handfli the most cordial 
manner. He said he. sincerely forgave all that wa^ passed, and that he 
desired to die.in peace with him and witli all mankind. Hunt was con- 
siderably affected, and wrung his hands with^reat warmth. 

At hi|lf-past eight o'clock, Mr. Wilson ordered all the prisoners in the 
gaol to be conducted to Uie chapel, in order that they Bii]|;hil>e present 
during the service that was about to be perfoilned. The prisoners pro- 
ceed^ at a slow pace to the chapel. Thurtell walkcfd -.with a firm step, 
and looked perfectly composed. Hunt looked the pielairto of despair^ his 
inin^ seemed to be completely prostrate. On entering the chapel, they 
wm oofidiMited to a seat appf^tiod for thcijr rec^ptioit^ tOid whioh wu in 



idliitwofiIltiit6tberi»iflOMrft. No oilier persoat were nBowed to be 
present, strict orders haTini; been giTen by the Higb Sheriff that bo oim 
whaterer woald be admitted to the gaol, without his permissioii. Upon 
tills priociple, one indiyidiial, who oame to the gaol accompanied by a Ma* 
gistrate, and who represented himself to be a friend of Thorteirs 
fiimily, was distinctly told he conld not be introduced. We ought 
to add, that Mr. Clutterfouck, the Magistrate, had an interview with 
Thurtell in the course of the day, by consent of the High Sheriff. 
The RcY. Mr. Franklin, the chaplain, performed the service in the 
most impressiTe manner, and introduced several prayers appropri- 
ate to the occasion, in which Thurtell and Hunt joined with great 
devotion ; in fact, Thurtell seemed in all respects anxious to perfonA his 
religious duties. After prayers, the chaplain delivered an excellent and 
eloquent discourse, talong his text from the 2d chapter, 10th verse of 
the Corinthians. 

*' We must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every 
one may receive the things done in his body, according to that he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad.'' 

The Rev. Chaplain said, that in the beginning of the chapter, St Paul 
expressed an earnest desire to quit this euthly tabernacle for a house not 
made with hands,. and to be present with the Lord ; but that, however the 
Almighty should dispose of lum, he should make it a constant labour and 
^tudy so .to conduct himself, that both in diis world, and at his presenta- 
tion in the next, he might hope to be approved and accepted by his Grod^ 
and that to this end his actions were daily governed and directed. He 
then eiSforced upon the prisoners the simple and expressive rule of 
St.^ Paul, and emphatically pointed out the force and value of attention 
to it. He implored the prisoners to consider the certainty of a future judg- 
ment. Not to dwell on the persuasion and belief of all heathens and 
pagans in every age and country, in this respect, on the dictates of eveiy 
man's natural conscience, his self-approbation of secret virtue, his seli^ 
condemnation of secret vice, the hopes and fears that agitate every man's 
breast on account of his most private actions, and the inmost thoughts of 
his heart, were all, he said, somanyproofk of his belief in a future 
judgment. 

in the second place, he said, that neither was it necessary to take an 
extensive view of the imequal distribution of happiness and miseiy in 
thisjife: how virtuous and holy men were often s^cted in this world, 
and that too, even for righteousness sake : and that profligate, daring, 
and impious men, often flourish and prosper ; they came not into trouble, 
neither were they plagued like other men ; hence the justice of God 
seemed to require, that at the final consummation of all things this seem- 
ing injustice should be rectified, and that God would one day fully vin- 
dicate the righteousness of his government; acquit the honour of. his 
justice ; and that there, would be held a general assize of all men that 
.ever breathed on the face of the whole earth, wheii they would all have a 
Jair and open trial, and God would render to each according to his 
works. The Cbaplain then enforced the truth of the divine judgment, 
fiud after making a powerful impression upon his auditory by the elo- 

auence of his argument, he exclaimed, *< Hear the words of your Re* 
eemer : * The day .is coming,. in. which all. who are in tueir graves shall 
hear the voioe of their Judge, and shaifcome forth; they that have done 
good, unto. the resurrection of life; and they that hi^^e done evil, 
unto the resurrection of damnation.* '' He remarked upon the astonish- 
ing indifference of some persons to the divine declaratiop, and' the im- 
possibility of their condnctiDg themselves in the manner son^e did, were 
they impressed with its truth. He was particularly solemn and impres- 
nve in duelling upon the profligacy and profaneness of somoi who were 



nAtddtMTiii bf ft MBse ef reUgton from tlie •<miiiftiAiiNi Df till} jiuit u if 
eternal JQiStiM w6fe asleep ; jast as if all their wieked aotiotis irtmld be 
baried witb their dead bodies, and Should nerer rise acain la Jadg- 
ttebt aj^ainst their iihmortal soolsi He oentrasted with saoh im^- 
pidas indifference the calmness, Uie consolation, and hope of a trite 
christian) who boilt his hope on the fondammital belief of happiness 
hereafter, alid illustrated the yalue bf i^uoh a hope by the prlictice 
of St. Pan], and the serenity and piety of his life. The Chaplain 
then said,- that it would be easy to draw a terrific picture of the great 
and terrible day of judgment ; but he preferred the arguments which 
eool reason suggested, to those which terror and amazement inspired. 
He InTOked the attention of the prisoners to the plain and powerful ex- 

Sression of the Holy Scriptures, Suppose then, said he, that ** you saw 
le heavens opened, and the Son of Man coming in great power and 
glory, and all his holy angels with him. Suppose that yon heard the 
mighty cherubim, in burning rowsl, sounding the loud trumpet of aash- 
ang^li^ and a mighty Toice piercing the heaTcns and the earth — * Arise, 
ye dead, and come to judgment !' Suppose yon saw the throne set, and 
tiie great Judge sittid^ upon the throne of hi^ glory ; and all nations 
gathered before him ; tod idl the dead, both small and great, standing 
before God ; the books opened, tod the dead judged out of the things 
Written in those booMf ; suppose you: heard the respective sentenoeg 
upon all mankind pronOnncM by ue mouth &£ Christ himself: * Cbme^ 
ye, blessed of my Father, receive the kingdom prepared for you, from 
the foundation of the world !' and, ^ Depart from me^ ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his ahgekuV' '^ Would ndt 
this,'' eentinned the reverend gentleman, *' be an appalling scene? and 
did not the gospel positively declare that it shoufd come to pass V' He 
asked then, why was not that dreadful fact Operative upon human con* 
duot ? Why, then, such insensibility to human interests-7-why stifle tiie 
-VMce of conscience— why labour to drown its cries, by the din and riot 
of worldly cares and pleasures ? 

After dwelling forcibly on this topic, the reverend gentleman ex* 
elftimed, " Let this present season of Advent cohstrain us all to look 
carefully and steadily to our last great account ; and seeing now, with 
Ottr own eyes, the awful speotacle before us, where human justice is about 
to vindicate the violation of her laws, let us lift tip our hearts to higher 
vicirsj and raise our thoughts from earthly to heavenly subjects. Let us 
argnethus :— '' If the day of God's judgment be so dreadful at a distance, 
that I cto hardly now bear the very thought of it, from the recollection of 
iny sins, how insupportable will the thought itself be, when it eternally 
does come I" He, in conclusion, contrasted the times of ignorance of the 
heathen and the Christian world, and^ as St. Paul said, ^ the ignorance 
bf the former God winked at, but now all men were commanded to 
repent, because he hath appointed a day in which he will judge the 
#orid." '^ Oh then, at^'onoe,'' said the chaplain, with great fervour and 
earnestness, '' repent I let the wieked forsake his ways, and the iknriffhte^ 
•bs man his thoughts ; and let him turn unto the Lord^ who wili have 
mercy upon him, and unto our God, who will abundantly pardon, through 
the merits tod mediation of Jesus Christ, cur Lord and Saviour.'' 

Kepeatedly, during the delivery of the sermon, the chaplain was 
afibcted to tears. Thurteli at times evinced uncommon emotion ; his 
manner Was extremely penitent, but his fortitude was still maintaiifed, 
and he awaited with composure his impending fate. He hoped, he said, 
to meet it with the firmness of a man, and the resignation of a Christito. 

In the course of the service, the chaplain read the Litany, though out 
of order, very properly judging there were parts in it more applicable to 
tU tUM of Ae trtrisoMiri than ocdttted in tiie- reit bf ibb^m^i 



When the UAlowmx prayer was read^ Hont seemed dreadfully affected^ 
Ima^s Itead drop);ied uj^lDn tbe front of the pew : — 

" That It may please Thee to defend and pl-oVidts fbir the fatherl\eSs 
children and widowis, and all that are desolate and bppris^Sed/^ 

^ohd Thurtell maintained his usual firiiiness, and while he expressed 
an anxiouii desire for the arrival of that period ^hieh was to terminate 
the anguish bf his inind in this world, he applied himself iitrith becoming: 
deVotioh to meet the awful hour of his el^it. The Chaplain retUrnea to 
his room, after a short absience, at nide o'clock, carrying' with him a feW 
oranges, and, after 3t)me religious discoik^se, tbund his mitid calm and 
collected. When abdUt to depart, at ten b'block, thurtell intimated a 
strong desire that his late wretched associate (Huht) shotild be allowed 
to pass the night in hiis s^partment. To this the Reverend Chaplain saw 
no objection ; but, on the contrary, felt that the lesson which wbuld be 
thus afforded Would tend to make a lasting impression on the fbelings of 
Bunt, who, although professing a full sense of his past conduct, and 
manifesting an apparent sincerity of devotion, still did not exhibit 
Uiat pure spirit ef repehtance Which characterized ever^ word and action 
of the unhappy Thurtell. He also hailed the circumstance as an addi- 
tional proof^of T/s having discarded from his mind every feeliii^ of hos- 
tility to this partner of his guilt, the worthy gentleiiian [irbceeded to 
itr. Wilson, and b^^ged that the wish of Thurtell might be complied 
with, after which he quitted the prison. Mr. Wilison'S son then siipplied 
his place in Thiii-telrs rbom, and with the niost charitable and humane 
feelings, remained with the utifortiinate culprit for an hour, during a pari 
bf wMcn time he read tb him several portions of Scripture, as well ad 
Extracts from some excellent sermons fhrnished by the Rev. Chaplaiii* 
Thurtell also read extracts from the Sermons and other religious books, 
and seemed to derive considerable consolation from the holy doctrines 
contained in them. Upon Mr. Wilson's retiring for the night, Hunt was 
introduced : he was received by Thtirtell with a strong manifestation of 
cordiality. Thurtell took hini by the hand, and said, '' Joe, ihe past is 
forgotten. I stand oh the brink of eternity, atid vve meet now only as 
friend5. It may be your fate to lose your life as ignominiously as myself; 
but I sincerely hope the Royal mercy Will be extended to you, and that 
you will live to repent of your past errors, and make soipe atonement for 
the injuries which you may have done to me or others. Although you have 
been my enemy, I freely forgive ybu.'^ Hunt, who had entered the room with 
feelings bordering oh apprehension that some unfortunate turn had taken 
place in his affairs, and that he was himself to suffer, was suddenly 
relieved by this address, and squeezing Thurtell's hand most vehemently^ 
he burst into tears ; he then sat doWn by the fire, and Thurtell and he 
continued to pray, and to read the admirable works which were before 
Ihem., until ohe o'clock, thurtbll had previously partaken of tea and a 
small portion of bread and butter, and occasionally during the night 
9uckea an orange. Soon after one, he showed symptoms of fatigue, and 
laying himself on the bed, uttered a fervent prayer to the Almighty for 
strength to meet his approaching execution with thb firmness of a man, 
and the resignation of a Christian. In a few moments afterwards ho 
dropped into a profound sleep. Hu^t continued to sit by the fire reading, 
but soon followed the example of Thurtell, and fell asleep on his seat. 
The three attendants as usual, remained in. the room, and one of them, 
by Thurtell's desire, threw the coverlid over his (Thurtell's) head. 
^ While matters were thus situated within the prison, the workmen con- 
tinued their labours without, in erecting the scaffold and its inciosure* 
This machine was constructed under the direction of Mr. Nicholson iht 
UnderrSheriff, and had been commenced before the day appointedl for 
the iriaLr Some objection was mUde by the magistrates to the use 
of it^tipon the ground that it ibightbel Cofisid^redindeliGate to commenoe 
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such a work, as it were> in anticipatioii of the cooTiotiOtt of the jpiiiotterg. 
The fact, however, of there being no other fit machine of «e sort in 
existence in the county having been commanicated to the high sheriff, 
that gentleman, on his own responsibility, determined to adopt it, and it 
was by his direction finished, and used on the present occasion. The 
drop was ingeniously suite^d to the purpose for which it was intended, 
and was calculated to terminate the existence of the unhappy culprit in 
the shortest possible period. There was a temporary platform with a 
falling leaf, supported by bolts, aud upon this the prisoner was to be 
placed. The bolts were fixed ifk such a manner as to be removed in an 
instant, and as instantaneously the victim of his own crimes would be 
lanched into eternity. Above this platform was a cross-beam, to which 
the fatal cord was to be affixed. The whole was solidly and compactly 
ipade, and capable of being taken asunder and removed in a very short 
time. ^ The inclosure consisted of boards seven feet in height, and dove- 
tailed into each other, so as to close every crevice. The extent of the 
space thus embraced was about thirty feet in length, and fifteen feet in 
width. The platform was approached by a short flight of steps, which led 
directly from the door of the prison. The boards and all the other ma- 
chinery being painted black, presented a«vcry gloomy appearance. At 
eight o'clock the whole waS completed, and the workmen retired. Soon 
after this it was suggested^to Mr. Nicholson that a place should be railed 
off for the accommodation of the gentlemen of the press, and by his di- 
rections, in a very short time, the inclosure was completely surrounded 
by strong posts and rails, fixed at a distance of about three yards, within 
which the gentlemen in question, the officers of the sheriff, Rnthyeii, 
Bishop, and Upson were stationed, and were thus completely protected 
from the pressure of the multitude. 

' During the whole of Thursday afternoon, persons of all ranks were seen 
driving into the town of Hertford in all directions, evidently brought by 
the desire of being present at the execution ; and influenced no doubt 
by an expectation that some extraordinary declaration would be made 
by Thurtell, in his dying moments. All the inns in the town were com- 
pletely filled, and the place of the crowds who had departed after the 
trial, were filled by a new order of visitors. It would seem from the ap- 
pearance of some of these persons, and the jaded state of their cattle, that 
they had come long distances ; and indeed we know that many hundreds 
of them had actually come from Worcester, the scene of the late extra- 
ordinary contest between Spring and Langan. Among these we noticed 
several persons distinguished as leaders in the sporting circles, whose 
intimate acquaintance with Thurtejl rendered the approaching tragedy 
still more attractive. Independently of these individuals, many persons 
were pointed out as having actually come from Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Ireland, and other distant parts of the United Kingdom, under similar 
feelings of curiosity. Many of the.«<e persons were incapable of procuring 
beds, while others would not submit to the extraordinary prices demanded 
for such convenience. In this state of things, scarcely a public house 
was closed for the night, and parties remained engaged in drinking and 
gambling till the light of day burst upon them. As the morning ap- 
proached, fresh arrivals added to the bustle which prevailed ; the roads 
from London, Cambridge, St. Albans, and elsewhere, were covered with 
vehicles of every description, filled with that sort of company which 
is usually observed on the move towards fights and such exhibitions. 
In fact, all the rabble who are wont to frequent scenes of this descrip- 
tion, seemed to have congregated in Hertford upon this occasion. In 
many instances, where persons could not afford to pay for a conveyance 
to the spot, they walked from considerable distances, and submitted to 
no ordinary fatigue and inconveniencej in order to be present at the 
execution, ^ ' 
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At day-break, a crowd began to asaenible In fWmt of tbe gaol, taking 
their stations upon every elevated spot which presented itself to their 
notice. The road between the prison wall and the opposite hedge may 
be about twenty yards in width. This was soon completely choked op 
with spectators ; the hedged, and the fields beyond, were also tlrickly 
thronged by the anxious multitade. Immediately in front of the scaffold, 
in a field within the hedge, stood a large bam, the property of Mr. Wilson, 
the governor ; this was an antiquated edifice, thatched with straw, which, 
from its appearance, must have been of long standing. So desirable an 
elevation could not long escape the notice of the curious, and in a short 
time the roof was literally covered with men and boys, whose apparently 
comfortable situation excited no small envy in those who had not been 
so fortunate as to arrive in time to attain so excellent a seat. Some few, 
however, from their knowledge of the frail materials of which the build- 
ing wasfconstructed, did not hesitate to apprize those who were upon it, of 
the danger they incurred by remaining in such a situation. These sug- 
gestions were received with jocularity and treated with contempt. In a 
short time, however, they proved to be but too well founded ; for, at 
about half-past ten o'clock, the whole thatch and the rafters by which it 
was supported gave way with a tremendous crash, and the crowd which 
were upon it were precipitated into the body of the building, covered 
with dust and dirt. A feeling of horror instantly pervaded the crowd, as 
apprehensions were entertained that some serious injury must have been 
experienced. Prompt assistance was immediately afforded to the suf- 
ferers, and after some time the whole of them were extricatedik'om their, 
perilous situation, many of them exhibiting in their appearance rather a 
ludicrous aspect, some few having reason to regret their temerity, in re- 
maining on the roof after the warning they had received. Among these 
were two lads, named Fraley and Mullins, one of whom had his tiiigh 
broken, and the other his knee dislocated ; they were immediately re* 
moved for surgical assistance into the town of Hertford. The conse- 
quences would, in all likelihood, have been more serious, had it not hap- 
pened that the barn at the time was nearly filled with straw. Many of 
the crowd still maintained their stations on the walls, one of which sub- 
sequently gave way, but ludcily without producing further mischief. 

At eleven o'clock, the mass of spectators had greatly increased. The 
road at e^ch end was completely blocked up, so as to prevent the possi- 
bility of any person passing, and the coaches going to and coming from 
London, were obliged to take a circuitous route. Seen after that hour, 
Robert Sutton, esq. the High Sheriff, accompanied by Mr. Nicholson, 
the Under Sheriff, arrived at the house of the Rev. Mr. Franklin, which 
is situated within the walls of the Blue-coat Establishment. Mr. Nichol- 
son was then requested to proceed to the gaol, and to inform Thurtell 
that the High Sheriff was in attendance in the neighbourhood, and was 
ready to wait upon him if he was desirous of an interview, but that 
otherwise he had no wish to interrupt his devotions. 

At half-past six Mr. Wilson, jun. eiitered the prisoner's room, and 
found him on the bed, fast asleep, and snoring loudly. The prisoner 
Hunt was also in, a deep slumber, sitting by the fire-side. Mr. Wilson, 
unwilling to disturb their repose, retired, and at seven o'clock returned 
again with his father. The wretched men were still asleep, unconscious 
of the scene which was so shortly to be acted, and in which one of them 
was to take so prominent a part. Mr. Wilson approached* the bed of 
Thurtell, and found his face covered over with the rug, and so profound 
was his sleep at this moment, that he could not hear him breathe. He 
immediately uqcovered the prisoner's face, and called him by name. 
Thurtell started up, and for a moment seemed lost to hi^ situation, not 
•ven knowing where he was. Mr. Wilson addressed him, and his reool- 
kctioniiaunediately retomed. Mr. Witoon asked him how he felt him* 
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•etf t ftQd he flaid» TerjrireU \ I 1hit6 kftd ab exeeUent Bigbt— I haTedept 
•inee one e'doek; I have dreamt ^evBral odd things, i>at t liaV^ neirer 
dreamt any thing about this bw^ness since I have been in Hertford. Mr. 
Wilson Aen asked him if he felt refreshed, and if he felt inward comiTbrt i 
He replied, '^ Yes, I feel very welU and very comfortable/' Daring this 
oonrersatien Hunt awd^e, and casting a look of despair toward the bed, 
seemed to shudder within himself, and then became extremely dejected. 

Jhartell arose^ and asked for some water to wash, which was forthwith 
rought to him by ohfi of the attendants. Having: bathed his face, his 
breakfast was brought in : it consisted of some tea and bread and butter^ 
but be partook only of the former, and that but sligbtlyr 

At eight o'clock the chaplain arrived— he shook hands with Tkurtpll, 
and addressed him in the most humane and soothing language, expressing 
at the same time his gratification at finding the unhap'lJiy man in a frame 
of mind so firm and composed. Mr. "Wilson retired, taking with him the 
three attetidants. The Reverend Chaplain, on being left alobe with 
Tkurtell and Hunt, called upon them to join him in prayer, which they 
did with thdr aceustMned devotion. Having concluded th9 prayer, 
Thbrteli desired to be permitted to read aloud one of the sermons in his 
possession, to which the Reverend gentleman at once acceded. He read 
in a clear and audible voice for some time, when some conversation took 
plabe between him and the chaplain as to his belief iii the truths of 
Christianity, and as to his hopes of pardon hereaftw, through the medi- 
ation of oar Saviour? The answers of Thurteli w^e such as to give en- 
tire satisfiMition to Mr. Frankliki. 

At eleven o'clock Mr. Nicholson entered the prison, and on being con- 
ducted to Thurteirs room, communicated to him the message of the high 
sherifif.. Thurteli said he had no desire to give that gentleman the trouble 
of an interview, and was only desirous of renewing his thanks for the be- 
nevolent and humane attentions which he had received at his hands from 
the first moment of his being committed ; and be desired at the same 
time to express to Mr. Nicholson, the sense which he entertained of his 
kind feelings during the same period. Mr. Nicholson intimated to Mr. 
Wilson, that the period was fast approaching which had been fixed for 
execution, and suggested whether it might not be prudent to qondact the 
prisoner to the chapel, in order that he might receive those last religious 
consolations which his awful situation demanded. He then left the roomi 
and the chaplain and the prisoners were again left alone to prayer. 
. At half-past eleven o'clock, Thurteli and Hunt were conducted by the 
chaplain and Mr. Wilson into the chapel, where they were met by Mr. 
Nicholson. The Rev. Mr^ Franklin then prepared to administer the 
sacrament to the prisoners, of which both Mr. Wilson and Mr. Nicholson 
intimated a desire to partake. During the communion service Thurteli 
read the appropriate prayers in a distinct and audible voice^ add seemed 
Mly impressed with the importance of this solemn rite. At its conclu- 
sion, Thurteli turned round to the prisoner Hunt, and grasped his hand 
repeatedly, and renewed, in the most forcible terms the assurance of his 
perfect forgiveness of the past, and of his being about to die id peace 
and charity with all the world. The chaplain and Mr. Nicholson now 
retired from the chapel, leaving Mr. Wilson and the prisoned TharteU 
alone. Hunt had previously been reconducted to his cell, overpowei^d 
by his feelings. Mr. Wilson, then turning to Thartell, said, '^ Now^ 
Thurteli, as there is now no eye to witness What is passing between us 
but that of God, you must not be surprised if I ask you a question.'^ 
Thurteli turned round, and regarded him with a look of surprise. Mr. 
Wilson oontinned--^*^ if you intend to make any confession, I thidk you 
cannot do it at a better period than the present Thnrttil paused for a 
fbw momenta^ Mr. Wilsdn then went on to say, <' I ask yon iC joa ao^ 
laiawMlga Ui^ jnitiMl «r yoar Mfeaea,''^ TlnurlaU limamiMf aaiiad 
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hMi Mr. Wilson's liands^ «nd (hresled tli6Bi ^th grdat ftrtmir withid Us 
dwn^ and said '* I am qnite satisfied, I fdrgive the world ; I die in peaeo 
and charity with all mankind, and that is all I wish to go forth upon this 
occasion/' Mr. Wilson next asked him whether he considered that the 
laws of his country had been dealt to him justly and fairly ; upon which he 
said, **' I admit that justice has been done me^->I am pet^fectly satisfied." 

The chaplain then returned to the prisoner, and offered him some fur-^ 
ther words of comfort, asking him, whether Ui^t^e was any thin^ he (Mn 
Franklin) could do to ease his mindwith respect to his family and frionds. 
Tfaurtell replied, that he was anxious the rev/gentleman should write to 
his father, and inform him of his extreme contrition, resignation, and 
penitence, whick Mr. Franklin promised most fftithfully to do^ The un- 
fortunate man then uttered a short pt-a^er, that the minds of his family 
might be strengthened under the deep affliction they must feel^ and «f 
which he had been the unhappy author. 

At twelTc o'clock precisely, Mr. Nicholson tapped at the door with his 
wand, as the signal that the hour of execution had arrived'; Mr. Frank- 
lin's countenance betrayed the deep sbrrow with which he heard thhi 
sound. Thurtell observed the change in his countenance, and said 
in a firm and manljr Yoice, '' Sir, I am ready ;" he then seized Mr. Frank- 
lin's hands, and in terms of gratitdde thanked him, not alone for ali the 
{Sersonal kindnesses Ibr which he ^as indebted to him, but for that eon^ 
trite and christian spirit with which he was about to depart this world. 
Mr. Franklin returned the salutation and burst into tears. Thd chapel- 
door was then thrown open, and the prisoner went forth with a steady 
and assured step. He looked ronnd with perfect calmness. The dis- 
tance from tiie chapel-door to the door leading to the scaffold was hot 
more than ten yaids, and thither he was accompanied by the chaplain^ 
the under sheriff, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Webb, an assistant of Mr. Wilstm^'S^ 
and the upper turnkey. The church-bell mournfully tolled as he ad« 
yanced. On their arrival at the door, Thurtell again sqUeesked Mr. 
Franklin's hand, and again exclaimed, *' God bless yon. Sir ; God bless 
yon." He then shook hands with Mr. Webb, and mounted the steps^ 
preceded by the under sheriff and the executioner, and followed by Mr. 
Wilson and the head turnkey* 

The scaffold was surrounded by a body of the jairelin-ttien, whose 
motions were observed by the crowd without, and some persons in an 
elevated .situation, having intimated the approach of the prisoner, therd 
was a sudden exclamation from the surrounding multitude, and almost 
all prese|]^$ook off their hats. Thurtell, on takifag Iiis'^station under the 
gallows, lobked i-ound With a countenance unchanged by the awfalness 
of his situation. — His manner was firm and undaunted, at the same time 
that it betrayed no unbecoming levity. After regarding the crowd for a 
moment, he appeared ta recognize an iddividual beneath him (we believe 
Mr. Pierce Bgau), to whom he bowed in a friendly but dignified manner. 
He afterwards bowed generally to all about him. Previously to his 
mountingAe scaffold, he had begged of Mr. Nicholson that as little dc-^ 
lay as possible might take place in his execution after his appearance 
upon tiie platform. 

The prisoner was attired in a dark brown great coat, with a black 
velvet collar, white corderoy breeches, drab gaiters, and shoes. His 
hands were confined with handcuffs, instead of being tied with cord, as is 
nsuaily the case on such occasions ; and, at his own request, his arms 
were not pinioned. He viigre a pair of black kid gloves, and the wrists 
of his shirt were viable below the cuffs of his coat. As on the last day 
of his toial, h^ wore a white aravat. The irons, whick wefe very heavy. 
mA cotMtnA of a succession o£ chain Jinks, were still on his legs, and 
w^iro MA M U «tae vMULn by % Bokter liaiidkeMdef^ tied roimd Wi 
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Tlie moment he placed himself ander the beam> the exeovtiimer, in 
compliance with the wish which the prisoner had previoosly expressed, 
proceeded to the performance of his melancholy office. He commenced 
by taking ofif his cravat and temporary shirt-collar. During this opera- 
tion he stood perfectly calm and unmoTed, holding out his neck in order 
to facilitate the hangman's duty. A white cap was then put upon his 
head, and drawn over his 6yes; this cap was so thin as still to afford the 
wretx:hed man a view of those about him, and 'he continued to look round 
in-various directions. The rope was then placed round his neck, and 
while the executioner was attaching the other end to the beam above, 
Thurtell looked up, and turfling to him said, '' Give me fall enough/^ 
The hangman replied, ^' that he might be assured he should have plenfy 
of fall, and that ail would be right." Thurtell next turned to Mr. Wilson, 
and repeated the same request, and that gentleman assured him, that 
hi^ wishes'had been fully attended to. All being now in readiness, Mr, 
Wilson drew close to the prisoner, and squeezing his hands, exclaimed, 
in a tone of unaffected feeling, *^ Thurtell, God Almighty bless you ;'' 
the prisoner, pressing his hands in return, responded, ^' God bless 
you, sir." ... 

Mr. Wilson then stood back upon some, boards placed immedialely 
behind the drop, and the executioner having previously retired, the under 
sheriff, with his wand, gave the last fiaial signal ; the drop suddenly fell 
without the slightest noide, and the. unhappy man was in an instant 
launched into eternity. His sufferings were but momentary, for, with 
the exception of a few convulsive motions of his hands and legs, he 
seemed to be deprived of all sensation. 

It was calculated that at this period there were not less than 15,000 
pensons present, some of whom fainted from the pressure of the crowd, 
and were removed from situations of danger with great difficulty. Upon 
the whole, however, the motley assemblage, vast as it was, was charac- 
terized by the most orderly and decorous behaviour. 

The body remained suspended for one hour, during which time the 
preater part of the multitude remained. At the expiration of the hour^ 
the upper turnkey unscrewed the handcuff's from the wrists of the de- 
ceased, and the irons from his legs. A plank was then placed across 
the space through which the body was hanging, and the executioner 
ascended, and untying the rope at the top, gradually lowered the corpse 
into the arms of three javelin-men who received it beneath. 

The body was then carried into the chapel, where a platform was pre- 
pared for its reception in one of the pews. The under sheriff followed, 
and under his directions, it was immediately stripped.. When, the cap 
was first removed, the countenance was somewhat discoloured, but in 
a short time assumed the ordinaiy hue.ef death* The eyes were open, 
and the lips were unusually prominent. Some moisture had exuded 
ftom the mouth, and wetted one side of the cap. The ends of his fingers 
were livid, and the mark round his neck was stronger than is usually 
observed. This may have arisen from the violence of the faiilby which 
it appeared that the vertebrae wore completely dislocated. The form of 
the unfortunate deceased was, in the highest degree symmetrical and 
muscular, and was spoken of by the surgeon who was present, as dis- 
tinguished for every indication of strength and activity. 

An application was made by the friends of the deceased to have the 
body, for the purpose of being interred at Norwich — an application 
which was seconded by Thurtell himself, who earnestly i>rayed that the 
operation of dissection might not be performed upon him. He dis* 
claimed however, any personal prejudice on the subject, and observed, 
that he cared nothing for his remains after life had become extinct ; that 
there was another and a strong ground on which he made the request — 
he was anxious to be given to his Mends, in order that a fond and doat« 
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hag Motker miglit at least liaTe the aalisfiietioa ef knowiBf^ wbete to 
find his ^raTe. The nahappy prisoner when he made this allasion ap» 
peared awre tiian osoallj aJfected, "tod made use of his handkerchief to 
aide the tears which were rolliog down his cheeks. 

The nnder sheriff felt, that consistently with his dnty, and the terms of 
the sentenre which had been passed on the prisoner, he conld not comply 
with these wishes, and therefore resolved that the law should be com- 
plied with in erery respect. Mr. Colbeck, the surgeon of the goal, was 
directed by him to see tiiat the body should be anatomised, and took a 
receipt from him to that effect. In giTing these directions, Mr. Nicholsoii 
felt it his doty to take the solemn pledge of Mr. Colbeck not to allow a 
cast to be taken from the head of ^e deceased. He was the moro 
strongly induced to demand this pledge, in consequence of the objections 
which die deceased had himself made to such a proceeding— objections 
founded upon an apprehension, that if such a cast were taken, a bust 
might be made, and circulated through the eoootry. *'And,'' said 
Thurtell, ** if this should be the case, the bust may perhaps meet the 
eyes of some of my femily, and renew in their recollection the memory 
ii a man who had caused to them not alone the deepest grief, but who 
had exposed them to shame and disgrace.'^ 

It was afterwards understood that the body should be partially dis- 
sected in the county of Hertford, and should then be conveyed to St Bar« 
tiiolomew's Hospital, where the dissection is to be finished, and wher^tho 
Aeleiaa is to be preserved. 

In the course of the afternoon an application was inade from the Phrew 
nological Society, in London, for leave to take a cast of the back part of 
tiie head of the deceased, with a view t6 the illustration of their scientific 
theory. This application was granted upon the express condition that the 
oast should not extend to the face ; that there should be only one, and 
diat one should be coafined solely to the use of the Society. 

Upon these occasions, when the body of the deceased is stripped, the 
clothes usually become the perquisite of the executioner. In this in* 
stance, however, the under-^eriff departed from that practice, and di- 
rected that the clothes of Thurtell should be sent to his brother, and that 
a compensation in money should be given to the executioner. It will be 
recollected, that, on searching the lodgings of the deceased, after his ar- 
rest, an air-gun was found by, and. now remains in the possession of, 
Upson, the Bow-street officer. Thurtell, on the evening before his deatii, 
sent it, as his last request, to the high sheriff, that the gun should be given 
to Mr. Wilson, senior, as the only token of gratitude which he had it in 
his power to bestow for the many favours conferred upon him by that 
gentleman, during his confinement. 

While alluding to this subject, it may not be uninteresting to state, 
that on the Thursday night, when Mr. Wilson, jun., was taking his leave 
of Thurtell, he begged to be favoured with a lock of his hair. Thurtell 
smiled, and readily assented, observing, that he was sorry to say that 
was the only property now in his possession ; suddenly recollecting him- 
self, howevet^ he said, ** Oh yes, I have got a snuff-box, a plain one cer- 
tainly, but I hope you will accept it for my sake.'' Mr. Wilson accepted 
the box, and left the room deeply affected. 

HUNT'S CONFESSION BEFOBE THE CORONER 

In consequence of an indictment gainst John Thurtell and Thomas Thnr- 
tfill. for defrauding the Coun^ Pire Office of 1,000 and odd pounds, Thomas 
and John TburteU left the Cock Tavern in the Haymarket, and took their 
residence at a Mr. Tct8all*s (the Coach and Horses), in Conduit-street, Bond- 
street I was invited to dine with them. I called there on the Friday room- 

u«»Oet9^wbeaJdu»13iMrteiliBvitedi^ Iwalkedwith 
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while we were looking there John Thiirtell obsenred a pair of iji^ls, which M 
said he would go and look at, for be wapted to jpurcluise some. They were 
marked 1/. 175. 6d, Joba Tburtell esked me alter dinner if ( knew mere I 
eould get: a gig. He gave me 1/* lOx. for the gig. He told me not to 9&f 
that the ^g was going to Hertford, but to Dartford. I return^ with the gig 
to the Coach and Horses about a quarter before Ihre. John Tburtell imm&* 
diately got into the gig, said be could not wait any longer, as be had a eenr 
tleman to meet Atter be was gone, Mr. Probert said to me, as ^ohn Thurr 
tell has gone down to the cottage, have ypu any objection to take a s^t in 
Yny gig, as he (John Tburtell) is obliged to be out of the way, in consequeneer 
of the warrants being put against him for the conspiracy i most likely wo 
should spend a pleasant evening together. About six o'clock on Friday even- 
ing Mr. Probert's gijg was brought to the door of the Coach and Horses. I 
took a seat in the gig'i we proceeded as far as Oxford-street. Mr. Probert 
said we must take something home for supper : we stopped at a porkrshop, 
where I got out and purchased a loip of pork. We proceeded from there as 
far as Mr. Uarding*s, a publican in the £dgware-road, where he had a slass 
of brandy and water. From thence we proceeded as far as a Mr. ClarKe's, 
another publican, and had two more glasses of brandy and water ; from there 
we procej^ded to this house (the Artichoke.) We had three, but from what 
appears from the landlord, (Mr. Field,) we had five more glasses. We did 
no^^eet out of the sig here.r-Mr. Prdbeit observed to Mr. Field, that the 
friend that was witn him could sing a very esoellent song. Mr. Probert 
wished me to sing a verse, but I declined. We proceeded nrom this house 
about a quarter of a mile. Mr. Probert stopped the gig and said to me,. 
^' Hunt, you get out and wait my return ;*' I did so. About half an hour or 
inore might have elapsed when Mr. Probert retunied, and desired me to get 
into the gig. When we arrived at the cottage, John Tburtell was in the 
stable. Mr. Probert said to me, " Hunt, take that loin of pork out of the 
gig." 1 took the pork mto the kitchen, and remained in the kitchen about 
ten minutes, when John Tburtell and Mr. I^bert followed. We wenfe 
into the parlour. I was introduced to Mrs. Probert. John Tburtell then 
called me and Mr. Probert into the garden, and said, ^^ I have killed that 
— r- that robbed me of 300/. at. blind kookey^* (a game at cards.) <^ Good 
God !'' said Mr. Probert, << John, surely you have not been guilty of so rash 
an act?'' — ^John Tburtell immediately took from his pocket a ver^ handsome 
gold watch, and said, ^' Do you believe me now? and if you will go with 
me, I will show you where he lies dead behind a hedge." Mr. rrpbert 
then ssud, ^' This has taken such an effect on me, that I must retire and get 
some brandy." We then went into the parlour ; the supper was brought m, 
which, consisted of pork chops, the loin 1 brousht down having been cut into 
chops. I eat five chops, and so did Mr. PrM)ert« John tburtell decl'med 
eating any, as be complained of being extremely sick. Mr. Probert and I 
then went into the garden again, when Mr. Probert said to me, ^' Siird^, 
Hunt, this man has not been guilty of murder?" I- observed, it looked veiv 
suspicious, be (^ohn Tburtell) hdving so valuable a watch. John Thurteli 
followed, and asked Mr. Probert and myselfif we would accoippaoy and as« 
sist him in carnrmg the dead man. During this time Mrs. Probert was gcme 
to bed. John Thurteli said, if neither of you will assist, I will go myself. Her 
accordingly went by himself, and was gone about ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour. During the time he was gone, Mr. Ppobert said to me, " if this 
is the case, Hunt, that John Thurteli has murdered the man, it will, ulti- 
mately, be the ruin of me and my family*" After this conversation was 
over between me and Mr. P)robert, John Tburtell resumed, sayiiig — " Tbia 

is too heavv for me ; and if you wont assbt me, I shall put the bridle on 

my horse, and throw the dead man across his back." He accordingly put th<& 
bndie on his horse for that purpose. Mr. Probert ap^ m^y wnHe no w^ 

IPQe^^ecoad^e^W^tiptotlipjiw^ ^[Ih^i^tmii 
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irliiit to do.'* Hesnd»wliit«majwifetiui^? J<ltoTli«n»Utheai«ti^^ 
to us in the fMrkmr, and sud to Mr. Probert tnd loyself, ^* I hav« thrown 
the dead man into Toiucfish-pond.** <* Then hj — — , Sir,"* said Mr. Fitibtrt, 
<* linsistupon your inimdutdygoio^ and takmg him awa^r off n^|»^ 
Ibrsudi conduct will evidcndy be mj ruin." Me and Mr, Probert> and John 
Thurtdl went to the pond, where we saw the loes of a man, Jolui ThurtoU 
dien got a line or rope and threw it round the feet, then dra^tgod it to the 
centre of tiie pond. John Thurteil then said to Mr. Probert, *^ Don*l giTe 
yourself a moment's uneasiness, the man shall not remun here long-— you 
well know, Proheirt, that I would not do any thirg that would iiyure ^[ou or 
your family." We thea woat into the parlour; J. Thurteil throw himsdif 
upon some chairs ; Mr. Probert woat up to his wife, I belieye ; I sat in an 
arm-chair. Next morning, aftarhreakfest, Mr. Probert said, '* you are going 
to town ** (to me and John Thurtdl,) << but I shall expect you will return to^ 
morrow (Sunday) to dinner," which I promised, and did. Mr. Probert said 
to John Thurteil, ** mind and brins a juece of roast beef with you, or wt 
shall haye nothing for dinner." \^ then lef^ the cottage and went to Lon^ 
don. I lef^ John Thurteil at Mr. Tetsall*s (the CoM^ uA Horses^ with his 
brother Thomas. On Sunday morning we left Mr. Tetsall's in a norae and 
gie, taking with us a piece of roast beef and two bottles of rum, John Thuiw 
teS said to me, when we got as far as Tyburn, << my brother Tom is a-head 
and Thomas Noyes." (Thomas Noyes is t}ie brother-in-law of Mr, Probj|L) 
When we got to the bottom of Maida-hill we took up Thomas Thiirtell,^Ho ^ 
joined us lor the express purpose of seeing his two ohildroa, that bad been 
on a visit' to Mr. Probert*s. When we had travelled three or four miles from 
Maida-hill, we met Thomas Noyes. Jdtm Thurteil eot out of the gig, leav* 
ing me and Thomas Thurteil together in it, to make me best of our way to 
the Qottage> in order that Thomas Thurteil might put Mr. Probwt's horse 
into hb gig to fetch John Thurteil and Mr. Noyes. When we arrived at the 
cottage, th^ horse that we went down with was taken out of the gic ftnd Mr, 
Proberfs put in. After Thomas Thurteil was gone to fetch Mr. Noyes and 
John Thurteil, Mr. Probert said to me, ** I have not had a Ihoment's peace 
since I saw you last, in consequence of that man lying in my pond.'' Mr 
reply was, << I am sure you Imve not had a more restless night than m3rself . -^ 
Shortly after that, Thomas and John Thurteil and Mr. Noyes arrived at the 
cottage. We then, I mean the whole four of us, (Hunt, Thomas and John 
Thurteil, and Noyes,) walked across a ploughed field into a lane, and returned < 
to the cottage. When we arrived at the cottage, there was a gentleman whose 
name I do not know, but I believe him to be the gentleman that owns the 
estate, came in. — J. Noyes, the Thurtell's, and myself, walked about the 
grounds till we were called in by one of Thomas ThurtelFs children to dinner. 
After dinner we had some rum and water, and sat for the space of three 
hours, and then had tea. After 'tea we had some more rum and water, and 
then we went to the stable to see the horses. We then had supper. John 
Thurteil, myself, Thomas Noyes, and Mr. Probert, sat up till about half-past 
one. Mr. Probert and Thomas Thurteil then went to bed, leaving me, John 
Thurteil, and Noyes up. 

About half an hour after they were gone to bed, Thomas Noyes followed^ 
leaving John Thurteil and myself in the parlour. I said to J. Thurteil, I 
shall lay down on the sofa. He said he would sit tip and smoke. I left him 
smoking by the fire, with his back towards me, ana I laid down, pulling my 
great coat over me. About half-^past six in the vioming the i^lnraiil 6ame 
«ato ike room. J. Thurteil asked if the bey Jem was upu llie ftrvant said 
^ No.'' During this time, Mr. Probert came down skiin^ and the boy foU 
lowed. Be desired the boy to put the horse in his own gig, winch was done 
ismiediate^, and Thomas Thurteil and mjrself came to town, bringnig with 
im^heboyc^bd ^ Jem.'' When we got as far as the BakI Faeeil 9tag, w« 
bnUdaMd^ Ptomtheiioewew«irttollr.T6isitr^;Wli8i»iamnMnN^ 
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Was infonned) that the bail he had put in was not aooepted. About half-past 
' eleven I called at my mother's, in Cumberland-street, New-road. After I 
had seen her, going from the Newnroad towards the Yorkshire Stingo, I met 
John Thurtell, Thomas Noyes^ and Miss Noyes, his sister. John Thurtell 
asked me if the bail was accepted ? I said << Ko.'' He then got out of the 
gig,' and Thomas Noyes and his sister drove away. I and. John Thurtell 
walked to Mr. Tetbalrs. T. Thurtell asked me if I would return on that day 
and inform Mr. Probert that his bail had been refused, to which I consented ; 
about half-past four I started; as I was ^ing along, John Thurtell came to 
the end of the street to me, and said, " if you are going to Probert*s I inay 
as well go with you; and ^et that man away '' (meanmg me man that was left 
*'in the pond). 1 said, '' if you are going upon that business, don't expect me 
to aid^or assist in an^r way.*' We came and stopped at this house; and went 
to Mr. Probert's. I informed Mr. Probert, in the presence of his. wife, that 
Thomas Thurtell had requested me to come dowo, as that evening, to know 
whether he could appoint any other person to become bail ? Mr. Probert said,^ 
it was useless for him to write, for that he would be up in toyirn as early as pos- 
sible the following morning ; we then had part of a cold duck and some ale ; 
J. Thurtell then called Mr. Probert out ; Mr. Probert was absent about ten 
minutes, and then returned by himself; shortly-after that, J. Thurtell asked 
me and Mr. Probert if we would put his horse in the gig, and take it round 
to the second gate ? We put the horse to, and did so. John Thurtell then 
Cfl|e across a small field, with a dead man in a sack, with his legs hanging 
k 4mti he then asked Mr. Probert to assist him to put the dead £>dy in the 
#haise, which Mr. Probert refused to do ; Mr. Probert immediately ran 
away, and said, I cannot stop any long^er, my wife will think it very strange ; 
he then .asked me to assist him ; I refused, saying, the sight of a dead man 
was (juite enough, without touching it; John Thurtell then put the corpse in 
the chaise, and tied the feet to the dashing iron ; he asked me if I would get 
into the gig, but I declined, and told hirm that I would walk on, and he 
would overtake me; when I got within a short distance of tiiis house, Joh«i 
Thurtell told me that he had thrown the corpse into that marshy pond I had 
just passed. I then got into the gig, and left John Thurtell about two o'clock 
that morning, at the house where he then lodged, and went home myself im- 
mediately. That, gentlemen, is the whole of the evidence I have to give to- 
fiight. 

Coroner, Now, Mr. Hunt, I will ask you a few questions arising out of 
j^our statements, which I think I have a just right to do. 

The folk)wing examination, which seemed raiher to arise out of facts which 
had previously come to the Coroner's knowledge, than from the statement 
just concluded, then took place : I do not observe that you stated that any 
property was divided between you ? There was 61, given to me, which I con- 
sidered as paying me for my professional duties. What professional duties ? 
I was taken down there to sing to Mr. Probiert and his company. Who gave 
you this sum? Mr. John Thurtell. Did he give money to any one else? 
He gave the same sum to Mr. Probert. Was any agreement niade with you 
by Mr. Probert, before you went out of town ; did you go down to the cottage 
for the ])urpose of singing? Yes, Sir, certainly. Where was .this agreement 
entered into? It was talked of when we were at Mr.TetsalKs, at the Coach 
and Horses. Myself and Mr. John Thurtell and Mr. Probert were present. 
Did you observe Mr. Probert lend Mr. John Thurtell any. money that after** 
noon ? No, Sir. Then when Mr. Probert asked you to go down to the cottage, 
you considered you were ^ing down for the purpose of singing? Certainly. 
Did you sing? Yes, ^ir. vTo yirhom? To Mrs. Probert, her sister, Thomas 
and John Thurtell, and Mf. ICoyes, Were Mr. Probert and Mr. John Thur- 
tell in the room? Yes, Sir. What day was this? This was on the Friday 
night, or more properly speakine, early on the Saturday morning; it was 
after twelve. Was that after John Thurtell came ipto the room, and in- 
£»nned you and Probert that the murder hftd 1^ cowm^ t Yes. TM 
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joa httu Mok Tlnin^ say lie he^ 6L lor bimficin No» Sir. Tben «ft«r ^ 
John Thufftell had called you and Probert out, and told vou of the diabotaJl 
deed, you returned quietly to sing in the parloia'! Yes» ^. How hMig were 
you absent? About ten minutes. You didnot say any thing in your state* 
ment to-day oi'roor being emplqyrd to ans: t No, I did not Did you not 
go out widi a lantern? No. Did Mr. Prmrt eo out with a lantern ? Not 
to my knowkd^ : I nerer saw any lantern, wtm the exceptioa of that in " 
the stable. Who was in the stable? The boy cleaning ^ horses. And na 
further oonveisation passed about the murder ? None whatever. I was in* 
troduced to Mrs. Probert, she knew very well on what business I had come 
down. You werefuUy a ware of the murder ? I was not fully aware <^ it : I ^ 
was told pf it by John Thurtell. You saw. the watoli ? Yes, and I dK>u«ht ^ 
that was suspicious. In the presenee of Mr. John Thurtell, Mr. Probert, etc 
and after tiie former had told you he had murdered this unfortunate person, 
you amused yourself singing? Yes, Sir. And you made yourselves merry 
duiing die evening? Yes, Sir. And you considered that the 6/. you received 
was for your exertions on this evening? I vras there on the Sunday. Did 
you consider that you received the QL tor no other reason ? No, certainly not. 
You have stated that you saw the pistols bought After he bought them, did 
Bothins pass between you and him f Nothing whatever. Do you know where 
thesaoc was bought? Yes. Who bought it? I did. Do you know where 
the cord was bought? Yes. Who bought it ? I did. Where did you buy thp 
sack? In Broad-street, ^ooomsbury, near Hind-street. After you bQi||[|h^ « 
the sack, what did you do with it? 1 took it to John Thurtell : he said it^W* 
for the purpose of putting game in. The cord, what was that far ? I am sure 
I can't tell you, to tie up the game, I suppose. I^id you see him start ? Yes, 
Sir. Where from ? The Coach and Horses. ' W^here did he say he was going 
to? He said a gentleman was to meet him, but he did lu^t say where he was 

fcung to. Did he say any thing about Mr. Probert's house at the time? No. 
'ou received the 6/.' from Mr. John Thurtell? Yes. Where did he take it 
from? From a pocket-book. Were you going away after you got the 6/. and 
finished your professional labours? No, Sir; it M^-as too late an hour: it was 
one or two in the morning : it was after Mrs. Probert had gone to bed. He - 
did hot take the mone)r from his pocket? No; it was from a sort of note-case : 
he paid Mr. Probert with a 5/. note and a sovereign. Do you know what he " 
gave Mr» Probert money for? No, Sir, I do not. Was there any observation 
made by Mr. John Timrtell when he paid this money ? No. Nothing re- 
specting the murder? Nothing passed the whole of the evening about that 
business. You were all extremely cheerful? Yes, Sir. Did you see a purse 1 ' 
John Thiirtell had a brown silk purse, as well as the small note-case. What 
did he do with the note-case? He threw it in the fire. What did he do with 
the purse? He threw that in the fire also. Did you see any papers put ii|* 
the fire? There" was a little betting-book put in the fire. There was nothing 
of this in your statement to us. No, Sir. Was the 6/. given to you and Mr. 
Probert as your shares of the money found.' "Yes, Sir, it was. What passed 7 
I. do not recollect. Where did you hire the horse? At Probatt*s, at the 
Golden Cross yard; no relation to the prisoner Probert. Do you know 
where die clothes of the deceased were put? Not of my own knowledge ;J[ 
wish I did ; but I considered near the pond. Had he any clothes on? Nq, 
Sir, they were cut off: the clothes were taken off, for he was naked when he . 
was brought into the lane, and put into the gig. Then you do not know from: 
your own knowledge, or from mformation, \vnat became of the deceased^ 
clothes? I have- not the lightest knowledge. Had you ever any of the ' 
clothes of the deceased on your own back? Never. What became of thenoi ' 
after he was dead ? That I don't know. How do you know they were cut ' 
oft? Because I was told so by John Thurtell. On Sunday evening had you 
any other person's clothes on except* your own ? On Sunday evening I had a ' 
suit of black clothes on of John Thurteirs. For what purpose dia you ex* ' 
changie your dress? As 'it was Sunday, I wished to a(^ear decent and re* 
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spmCiilfc Wbalidreat hta Jtkm THurteU on? A liliie eatt. Tight waistooair, 
light small-clothes and gaiters. 

where did you change your clones T In a Httle room by Mr. Probeit't. 
bed^room. Wer^ you ghwn to understand the clothes you put on at Pr<M 
bett^son the Sunday, were the property of the murdered manr Why, yes, I . 
haire since been eiven to understand so, for 1 told the officer where to &id 
them. When did you give the information 7 When I was at Watford. After 
3^ were in custody? Yes, on Wednesday last. Had you any reason- to be* 
ueeethat the property belonged to John IhurtellF Yes. Didyeu go up with 
Jcka Ihurtell when he went to London ? Yes, Sir. Was>there not a earpet 
baj|( puit in the gig? When we left Pfcobert^s, there was a carpet bag put into^ 
t^ %^S9 &>^d abox-coat, and a gun, and a powder-horn, with a snooting* 
jadnet. Were there any other thin^ ia the gi^; when he left the Coaeh and.: 
Horses on the Friday night? No, Sir^ If you did not know what these things 
were, how did you know how to give a description of them when you ordered 
them to be given up? I did not say I had not seen them. 

Then you knew toe contents of the carpet baz ? Yes, John Thurtell sorted 
Ihem up, and put them into my drawers, and desired them to be taken care 
of: theiiag was left in the gig all night, and was brought to my house in the 
morning. I and John Thurtell walked on Saturday morning through a 
pleugh«l field, and bitoke through a hedge into a lane ; it was not so late as 
seTen p*clock : we saw two^ men in the lane, to whom John Thurtell said, he^^ 
bad lost a handkerchief and a knife; the lane was a quarter of a mile from 
Frdbiert'^ house ; after leaving the lane, we went to breakfast ; I saw no hand- 
kerchief; I did not sponge my clothes, but I brushed John Thurteirs clothes, 
At his request ; I took a spade down in the chaise with me ; I was requested 
$o do so, but doQ*t know for what purpose : Thomas Thurtell threw it over 
a hedge near the gate, where the body was brought out by him naked ; I did 
not see it used : I suppose it was brought for Mr. Probert's Use ; on that day 
I had black whiskers and mustachios ; you may see they are now cut off; i 
have a hard beard, and cut them off for my own pleasure, I have been in die 
hdjbit of doing so ; I cut them off at my lodgings in London ; I have no ob-* 
jeetion to sign this statement 

What is become of the box-coat? It ought to have been found at my lodgi* 
iogs by the officer, and also a backgammon-board wl^ch was left there. Were 
YOU and John Thurtell down a hme near Probert's house on Friday nightt 
No, I was not : we walked on Saturday morning through a plouglied nek^ 
and broke through a hedge into a lane. What time was this t Not so late aa. 
eight o'clock. Did you see two meii in the Lane? Yes; Jufih Thurtell spoke 
toifone of them. What did he say to the man? He said he had lost a hand- 
kerchief and a knife ia the kne. How far was this from Probert's bouse t * 
Apout a quarts of a mile. Had you and John Thurtell been lookmg about' 
4^ lane for the knife, &c. for some time preyiously to his speaking to tlia 
xn^.? No; I dtdo^ know that he had lost a knife tiU he spoke to the man^ 
¥|ere you in that lane, at any other time^ with John Thurtell, afier the mm^ 
d^ ? No. Have you told sdl the conversation that has taken place between ^ 
yo^ and John Thurtell in the. parlour of Prpbert oh the night of the murder, 
ft^d .elsewhere since the morcbit? Every word that I recollect. Did Joh»'' 
Tfi^M^i not say to you befbce he w&at with you down the lane, what he wse»'; 
»Hng to look for ? No, he did 'not Where thd you go after you left the lane t^^ 
To^breakf^t at Prob^'ft. 

Questdoned by a juror : Whet did John Hiurtellsay tliat he was going to dsy 
mihiei^ he left you for a quarter of an hour on tb» night of the murder? Heiv 
4bj|l^&nt eay where, or 'what be was. goine to do.; he merely asked me to waitt; 
^bmtiUbe cetunied».and.Ijdid«o. W^ the saok you bought in St^ GSesVr 
Ih^xn^lhe body of Mr. Weaive, was.put into ^dier his iniBder b^ John Thi»i» . 
tfi^l 1 presume it wasw Coronesb Have you anj^ thing ame tesayhNf** 
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QOt'present when it jm louhu ; I was not very ctmhos mentis on tliat m 
When yoii went down thd lane with John TLiirtcll, yoii returned wit. 
banclkerchief ? No, t saw no handkerchief. Did you see a large piece dt 
f^nge at Probert*s ? Yes, I did ; it' belonged to John Hiurtell ; lie b'ou|j^ 
i^ I suppose ; I saw it in the p^l in the stabled pid you not spdngie s^tus^ 
clodies? No, I brushed John ThurtcU's clothes. ' r* 

By a juror. When you caine down to Prober.t*s on Friday, you wore blaf^ 
iRrhiskers and mus'tachios? Yes. What has become of theiii? ^^y, 'ypii 
must see that they are cut off. Why dijl you cut them off? I 'luive fb^ 
hai^d beard, and cut them off for my own pleasure. Have you been ih.the^ 
habit of cutting off your beard and whiskers ? Yes, I have. Wh^re did yojl 
cUt them off? At my lodgings in tx)ndon, prior to my apprehension. 

Coroner. Have you any o^eclion to sign this as your voluntary statement^ 
None whatever, ' ' . 

Hunt then signed the statement which he had given, and retired. 

During the whole df the above extraordinary <&tail, Hunt\^as as cool ancf. 
collected as possible; he never chah^ed countenance, and while every :bna 
shuddered with horror at his dread fm narration, he betrayed not theleairt 
potion. Afler the examination was over, the handcufis were put on him, 
and having thick wrists, a^ ^th^y were being screwed oh by the gaolcir, tr6 
^fried out, " Curse it, don't torture Ine— dont put me lA purgatory," and api- 
J^eared" very angry. * 

,PBOBEBTS STATEMENT BEFORE THE COBONER. 

On Friday afternoon T dined at Mr. Tetsall's, the Coach and Horses, Con-*' 
^dit-street, with the tW6 Thurtell's, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Noyes, and one or two 
inore gentlemen, ^hose names 1 do' not recollect, were present. Mr. John 
Thurtell asked me to lend him 5 or 6/, ; I borrowed 5/. of Mr. Tetsall, and 
Mr. Tetsall gave the 5/. to Mr. John Thurtell ; I also gave Mr. Hunt 1^. for 
Mr. John Thurtell, which made 6/. I think about six o'clock I left to com^ 
down to Aldenham, to mv home. Mr. Thurtell asked me if I would dririf 
Mr. Hunt to mjr house'; if not, he said he would hire a horse for him ; I said 
that as I was going home, I would drive him. John Thurtell said, I am 
coming to spend t£e d^y with you, and shall bring a friend with me : I scdd^ 
Very well, and I should be happy to see them. I th^" left Mr. 1 etsairsi 
and came with Hunt to the Bald-faced' Stag, in the Edgeware-road ; Mr* 
Hunt said, I must not go in there, as I have not returned the two horse^ 
cloths borrowed. He walked on to ]^lr. Clarke'iJ, the tavern-keeper, Whibli 
is near the Edgewar'e turnpike, where I stopped and took him up, and drovtt 
bim very near to Mr. Phtilimore*s Lodge, and Hunt then said, I must waft 
l^ere till Thurtell joins me, according to appointment. "- . 

Coroner. Did you not call on the way at this house ? Probert. I heg par* 
don ; yes, I drove Hunt to this house, and we drank several glasses of brandy ' 
and water, and remained here about an hour, we left this house about nine 
b^clock ; I went from here to Mr. Phillimore's Lodge, and Hunt got out and 
said, I must wait here for John Thurtell, and you may go on. I went on 
tin I was within on6 hundred yards of my house, and then I tnet John Thin^ 
tell. He said» Where is Hunti I said I bad left him on the road waitingfbr 
jou. He s^d. You must turn backthen, and fetch him, for I have kuled 
snv friend, and I don't want him. I said, Good God, I hope you have not 
killed any person ; heteplied,Ihave,and nowlam happy, for he has rojibttd 
me of severfkl hundreds. I then returned with Mr. Hpnt, and at my gaim 
Bimt said to John Thurtell, ,\¥here could you pass m^ ? John ThurteO i«* 
WM, ' It don't matter wkef e I (massed yon, for 1 hai^ done the trick. I siU^ 
Jff Qffd^s sake who is tt^e man that you have killed f 3QtoTVc«MiS\ tR&lUi%lL 
4on^t6aMttajo6,y6u donYlaiow'\iwiiixne,«An«<t^ w«\i\m^vt«^>5Hf»k 
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mr say a single word about him, by G-4 you shall share the same fife, 
for Joe and I (meaning Hunt and John Thuitell) meant fo have had yoW 
Jrotherrm-law that is to be, the other day (Mr. Wood), only that he run sd 
fest when he saw the house, and escaped; he also said, I have more to kiU, 
«idyou will be one of ihem if you don't do what is right. We then went 
mto my parlour, and had something to eat and drirdc ; afterwards John 
Xhurtell pulled a purse out of his pocket, and said. This is all I have got for 
what I have done. How much was in the purse I do not know. A gun and 
a watch he also produced, and several papers. John Thurtell and Himt bodi 
cxamm«i the papers, and handed them from one to the other, and aftet- 
jardi threw them into the fire. I had occasion then to go up stairs to Misi 
Probert, and I did not see any thing more of the papers. John Thurtell said; 

S}fw we must go and fetch the body, and throw it into your pond. I s^d,' 
at vott never shall do. He said, you must do as I tell you, and I will come 
and fetch it away tO-inorrQW, They, Mr. John ThurteU and Mr. Hunt, thea 
lir^ntaod fetched the body, and threw it into my pond. I saw them throw 
i;tiii. John Thurtell after that produced a note-case made of silk or stuffy 
and took out of it three 5/. notes, aiid said to me, here is the 6/. I borrowed of 
you yesterday^ and he gave me a 5/. note and a sovereign. I am positive he 
said on giving me the money, here is the 6L I borroweaof you yesterday, for 
which you arc answerable to Mr, Tetsall. That is all the money 1 saw, 
uiough there wdre some sovereigns in the purse. I believe in the course of 
half an hour I went to bed ; I teft both Mr. Hunt and John Thurtell in the 

garlour, with a bottle of brandy on the table. Mrs. Probert and Miss Noyes 
ad then gone to bed an hour and a half. Mrs. Probert pressed them (Hunt 
and John Thurtell) to go to bed half an hour before she went to bed, and she 
iaid Miss Noyes would sleep with Thomas Thurteli's two children. One of 
them replied, we have got a good deal of night work tp do, and want to use 
ourselves to it. When I went to bed, I diought my wife had been in bed at 
least an hour aad a half: as I entered the room she was not undressed; sha 
was crying ; and she said, for God*s sake, what is it that Mr. Hunt and Mrl 
ThurteU and you are doing up ? If I knew, I would inform against you* 
This wiis about one o'clock in the morning. I said, my dear, I am doing no*, 
thing that will hurt me : I am not guilty of any thing. We both then went 
to bed, and I think I lay till past 2me on the Saturday morning, but not an 
Jiour did I sleep the wHole or the night, nor did Mrs. Probert, for she was 
fretting all night. I did not tell Mrs. Probert an v thing about the murder : I 
said to her, that I had done nothing that would injure me. When I came 
cbwn to breakfast, I found Hunt and John ThurteU standing up in my par- 
Jour,, and the cloth laid for breakfast About ten o'clock my boy put my horse 
to the chaise, and they left my house about half-past ten. The boy put the 
giin in the chaise, and one or twohundles of clothes tied up in handkerchief 
and a striped carpet bag with a padlock ; I can't say if it was locked up ; X 
can't say who these things belonged to; I suspected they belonged to the 
deceased, but was not certain. As they went out of the yard, they said, we 
shall come down and dine with you to-morrow, and brmg Thomas Thurtell 
and Noyes, most likely. They all four, John and Thomas ThurteU, Mn 
Hunt and Mr. Noyes, came down next day as we were sitting down to dinner* 
John ThurteU and Mr. Hunt both observed that I did not eat two mouthsfuf; 
John ThurteU said, you will never do for a Turpin. This was said before the 
females, Mrs. Probert and Miss Noyes, who did not know what it meant. 

Coronei*. They must have known what was meant; Turpin was a' tio* 
torious hi^wayman and murderer, and what John ThurteU meant was 
4»bvious. 

Probert continued : After dinner we walked in the gardenf John Thnt- 
teU pointing to Hunt said, '' See how my Joseph b dressed up to^ar, 
4faat he cat a rood figure? '^ 
Coroner. Whsit did he mean by this ? Probert. He meant that Hunt ma 
dressed vpin very good dothes. 
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Coroner. Give me a description 6f Hunt's dress at that time. 

Probert. He had on a buff waistcoat, and a bl^ck handkerchief: they were 
the deceased's clothes I was told ; I said to Hunt, '^fthe^are the deceased^s 
clothes, good God ! how can you wear them ? '' Hunt said, " wtiat is thatto 
you^whose clothes thejr are ? they are not yours.*' This was on the Sund^ 
after the murder. — I will only say that I am not the murderer, and I dedara 
solemnly before my God and Saviour, that; I never knew the man, or s^ 
him, nor even knew the name of the man, or that he was coming down from 
London. God Almiehty knows I am not guilty of this horrid murder, t 
knew of John Thurteil coming down, and as he said to me, with a gentlemaitu 
but I did not know who the person was; he said they should shoot on Lord 
£ssex*s estate. 

Coroner. I have one question or two to ask Mr. Probert. Probert : I wjtt 
fmswer. Did yo>i take part of the deceased's money? No, I did not. — Dia 
you see the deceased's clothes taken out of your house ? No, my boy put the 

fun into the chaise. — ^Did Hunt come down to sing professionally? No. — Did 
e sing on the Friday night after ^ou had been informed of the murder, iH 
your parlour? I rather think he did sing one song, but I cannot swear. — Did 
Hunt receive any money from John Thurteil on that night? I think he did, 
&ut I am not positive. — Did you order John Thurteil to bring you a new spade 
down from London ? Never. — Did you ever see a spade that he brought 
•down i Yes, I found one on my grounds after the murder. 

By a juror. You called at this house on the Friday night with Hunt# 
about the time of the murder ? Yes, I did. — You said to the landlord that 
Hunt was a good singer? Yes, I did. — ^Were you both inebriated ? A littie*««* 
He then wit£drew. 

THOMAS^ THURTELL. 

r 

After the verdict was returned, the Coroner and Magistrates assembled 
gave orders for Thomas Thurteil to be brought from the apartment where he 
[was confined, before them. He was brought into the Jury-room handcufied. 
Thev were ordered to-be taken oft'. 

The Coroner congratulated him that he was not inculpated in the dreadful 
transaction that had alarmed the '^'hole county. 

Thomas Thurteil, who has an impediment in his speech, endeavoured to 
xeply, but, for some time, such was his agitation, he could not give utteranee 
.to a syllable. At last he said, '< It was a horrible transaction ; but I thatdc 
Qod 1 had not the remotest idea of the dreadful intenti6ns of my brother, pr 
that the murder was committed, till it was communic^tted (9 me f^t^f ft\y ap^i 
, prehension." 

The County Magistrates then informed him, that they were abouk^ ii 
commit him to the county gaol, upon a warrant brought from London, on a 
charge of conspiring to set fire to some premises in Watling-street. 

Hedeclared,.that however guilty his brother might be, and he admitted 
Ihat his brother h^ led a Ufe the most wicked and (fissolute for several yeart. 

yet he was himselfmnocentofthe charge upon which he was about to he 
committed. 

The Magistrates lamented that a person who was related to, one of the 
most respectable families m Norwich should have been implicated in such a 
dreadful accusation. r **** » 

Thomas Thurteil burst into tears, and said. « Good God ! what misery 
must my poor fether and mother endure on hearing of the situation of thett 
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THTfRTEEL. 

ilmttelT, fn the course 6f dont^rsation. a^aiq anoded td Pft>1>«^ 
Sn^^aid, *'I forgive FrdbeTt; ft-oni tUe bottom of tnyheaii; I hopelifr 
Win live to Tep€nt of filB ^At sins. Bat, notwitfostandtng: the^ av^l 
01^atiott in wMch I aiii' placed, were I to be oflfercfd life foi' diie htlndMi 
j'ears, with ^,000/., I wpuld^ rathi^r die, as I am aboat to do, thaik live 
de^aded amd drsg;raced like him : a vagabobd walking about the streHtf^ 
pc^iitbd at by the finder of scoi^. He has always been a wicked miakr; 
l^ut my siacere hope is, that |ie may take warning and turn from his e^ 
Wi^s.'' 

When the Rev. Mr. Lloyd went to seek Probert and his wif6 atth<^ 
'Whittf Hart, at Hertford, oh Thursday, he found them seated with a 
liottfe of wine before them, and apparently callous to the obloqny iviHk 
"Which the former bad been covered. Upon remonsti'ating; with him upon 
the impropriety of his remaining in town, Probert said that he intended 
^ing up by the coach that evening. Mr. Lloyd observed that such a 
cpurse would be extremely indelicate, as he most be known at every 
place where the coach stopped ; and recommended him to take apOs^• 
chaise, £ind leave the toVirn as* quickly and as privately as possible. To 
Ibis, Probert replie^d,'that he could not take a post-chaise, as he had no 
money. *' Then,'' said Mr. Lloyd, ** that shall not be an obstacle, fot 
I if^ill furnish you with the means of doing so," and the rev. gentleman 
immediately presented him with 21, Probert and his wife 'shortly after 
quitted town m a post chaise, the blinds of which were up. 

When Probert was .a;botit id quit the prison, he was compelled to pay 
a few shillings which he owed to one of the turnkeys; we have since 
l>een informed ihat he departed without paying a fe^ pence (we under- 
stand no more than nine-pence) which he owed to a wretched prisoner, 
■to whom that sum, however small, was an object of serious importance* 

It was more than once suggested to Probert, that he ought to quit tins 
-country and go fo America, to whiph suggestions he replied, '^ How <ian 
I go to America without money ? 1 must remain here ; I can't trar^l 
"Without money .'^ - 

We understand that a considerable property, to which the family of the 
Koyes's-are entitled, i.^ at present locked u() in Chancery, and will in all 
probability be ultimately divided among them. 

When Mr. Wilson, jutt, took his leave of Thifrtell, he (Mr. Wilson) 
burst into tears. Thurtell turned to him, and patting him on the shoulder^ 
said, in a cheering tone, *' Come, come, don't cry, don't grieve — we shall 
meet again, we shail meet in Heaven." - 

" Among the singularities of this extraordinary jcase is, that no less a sam 
than 25/. was offered for the pistol with which Thurtell effected the murder 
of Mr. Weare; and, what perhaps may appear still more singular, the 
jinm of 10/. was offered for the rope in which T&urtell was hanged. When 
the under-sheriff heard of the latter offer, he determined to frustrate tlie 
wishes of the proposed purchaser, and ordered the rope to be burnt, and 
it was burnt accordingly, fhe pistol h still in the possession of Ruth- 
^V^n, the Bow-street officer. 

So deeply affected was Thomas Thurtell at his last interview with his 
Inrother, on Thursday evening, that it became necessary to remove him 
|iW&y hjf force. John thurtell, beokonin^ to the ttirnkeys, said, *' Take 
iiim &way for God's sake, for he unmans me ; poor ffetlow^ I wish he had 
not come here at all.^' 

The two ladies who endeavoured to get into the gaol on Wednesday 

irfght, it appears were influenced by a desire to afford religious consola- 

t/aa to the priaoDera, They were provided with a large stock of religions 




' Ikiri^ir ^M trkloft U» int d»y« a WMler at OM of th^pilii^^ 
Mieoeeded m f^aiiniig a^MusioB for tlMn into the court, tot wlri^ 
#nrvicetbey siibse(|aeiitljr Made Idia a fireseiit of a sovereign. , , 

After the body of Tboitell was takoD to the GHa|>el, tho platform wa»io- 
'Sioved, and in a short tioie the front of the gaol presented its asual 9f^ 
pearance, and, in the eoorse of a lew hours, the town of Hertford, whi^ 
. had bat a short time before presented sach a scene of bustle and ooq* 
fiuion, became as tranquil as if the trial had never taken plaee. 

BEMARKS OF THE EDITORS OF THE DIFFEREJ^tT 
JOURNALS, UPON THE CHARACTER OF THURTEUL 

'' Thus perished John Thartell, in the thirt3'-second year of his age ; a 
memorable example of the evil conseqaences of that attachment to sport" 
mg by which so many young men are ruined, and so u^any more depjrayod' 
Hay some of those who are entering on the path that led to his d^ 
stniction, take warning by his fate! Atrocious as was the deed for 
which he justly su£Pered the dreadful penalty of the Iaw,hisfortitude.had' 
inspired into the public mind no small share of sympathy for his suff^- 
ings. His address' to the jury had induced some to believe him a man 
of talent; his delivery of it was certainly imposing and impressive; biit 
the composition of it has been, we understand, attributed to soine 
ihetorical friend; if so, the merit of it must be confined to hiS remem- 
brance of it by rote, ^o as to supersede the necessity of reading it* 
HVhatever may liave been his talents, a life of .dissipatioq and the pi|r- 
suit of pleasure had impaired them ; and, although his mind might haVe 
furnished the foundation for a clever' man, there was po superstructure 
of useful learning or knowledge raised upon it. His talents could not 
make him an object of public sympathy ; his singular fortitude consti- 
tuted his chie^and perhaps his only, claim upon the feelings of. the 
public. He ItfCked at death steadily, and met it unshrinkingly. Had 
tiie determination of character, the self-possession in danger, and toe 
liold intrepidity which he displayed during the whole trial, and to tfie 
moment of his death, been enlisted in a good caase, he would have been 
an invaluable citizen. He certainly possessed many ingredients of 
character which go to constitute a great man. In the army, his courage, 
firmness, and promptitude, might have raised him to a station in which 
.he might have been himself the glory, iosteaa of the shame^ of his family, 

' Had his soul but stirred in virtue ' ' 

With half the spirit that it dared in evil.' 

• . ■ • , . 

The most afiecting part of his address to the jury was the contrast whio& 
he drew between what he then was and wl^it he might have been. > His 
expression of regret, that he had' not fallen in the field in defence of hi9 
country, was manly, natural, and energetic. These considerations, in 
jq)ite of his enormous guilt, have diade him an object of public compaa* 
sion. No one can lament the man, or deplore his fate ; but every perscii 
nusi regret, that the fine qualities ^f mind which he possessed, shooli 
have been perverted to the commission of so black a^crime as that itr 
iKhich he suffered an ignominious death. That he was not unaffectionatTr 
is proved by his last cares being directed to the feelings of his parenlir* 
. He fell into evil society, where he met with none towards whom he ooalcl 
eherish any sentiment of regard. This was his misfortune. His-unam* 
pecting generosity, when he entered the *' play world," made hiro'tl|e 
dope Of erery sharper he encountered. The viotim of his revenge ww 
4>ne of tlmse who early profited by his uncalonlating. rashoesf. Hotaa 
now paid the awful fprfeitare of tlie law, and feelings of abhorrence fiir 
the enaie are p^i^Uy immerged in sensations of sympathy for ik^ 
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eiiminaL Bold, but not andhcioiis; — grailty, bat hot base,-^t&o)>riiioi- 
' pies of human judicature have necessarily sacrificed him, and preserved 
worse men, his accomplices, who pollute the sarface of the earth, wi<li« 
out one virtue to redeem their infamous variety of vices. Public atten* 
tion had never been so strono^Iv directed towards the murder of an 
individual, as towards that of William Weare ; for never, in the history 
of any age or of any country, has there been perpetrated ia murder of such 
fiend-like ferocity, without a single mitigatory circumstance to retrieve it 
from the most condign abhorrence. Great, however, as may be his crime, 
. lie is now **• numbered among the dead,'' and the sacred, sad immunities 
due to the departed, should not be wiihheld from him. Let us hope that 
bis contrition has been fall, sincere and perfect ; and let us hope, too, 
that a disgraceful death and the posthumous celebrity of an infamous 
fame, which hjs gliilt has earned for him, may be, in the eyes of Him 
** whose mercy is infinite," a temporal punishment lo atone for much of 
his crime, and facHitate Bis attainment of ' the brightest gift the Godhead 
\ can bcitow, — the pardon of a penitent sinner.' " — British Press, 

'* Thus perished in an untimely manner a man, who, but for untoward 
circumstances and the violence of his passions, might have been an orna- 
ment to society, an honour to his country, and the pride of his family. 
If any thing could have made reparation to mankind for the crime with 
which his character had been stained, and by which the laws of his 
country had been outraged, it would be the exemplary piety, and the 
moral fortitude with which he met his antimely fate. His whole con- 
duct had 

r — — " Set forth 
A deep repentance.; nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it." 

** A thrilJ of horror seemed to ran through the multitude at this awful 
moment, and for a few seconds scarce a sound escaped from the sur- 
rounding thousands. Some expectation had been entertained that the 
unhappy man would have addressed the crowd, and made some dis- 
closures to the prejudice of his former companions, or at least that he 
would have fully disclosed the part he himself had taken in the transac- 
tion whick led to his death. Indeed his own declarations on various 
occasionsJiad justified a belief that this would be the case. It was evident, 
however, that the religious feelings with which he had been impressed, had 
taught him, that to enter into any such statement was inconsistent with 
that Christian charity towards all mankind with which he had been per- 
suaded it was bis duty to depart this liic:*— Morning Chronicle. 

« We cannot conclude this account of the execution of Thurtell without 
doing full justice to the courage with which he met the fate which the 
offended laws of his country asj»igned to him, on account of the atrocious 
crime of whicb he was convicted. In no part of his behaviour on the 
3caffold was there anything like either irresolution or bravado. The 
serenity vnth which he conducted himself in his last trying hour, would 
have caused him to be considered as a martyr, had he died for the sake 
of religion; and would have endeared his memory to his country to the 
latest posterity, had he, in a period of national degradation, laid down 
}us life for her injured liberties. Dying, however, «rhe has died, for a mur- 
' der of the greatest atrocity, established by evidence of the most satisfac- 
tory description, we must guard against allowing our admiration of bis 
fortitude to overcome our moral- abhorrence of the barbarities he com- 
mitted. It is evident that he viras a man of uncommon energy of mind; 
Biid the sympathy of his gaol-attendants, men unused to melt, shows that 
jb^ must have possessed some kind, and gcnerouS; and amiable qualities. 
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* AD Ifce teft wp e aMul regrat tbat soch a mMi shottM hvn smtkttA Us Btttara 
•to become gradaallj depraved into the possibility of perpetrmtiag^s- 

fiberate monler. At tiie same time society must feel relicTed by *^rti^g 
off from its bosom a being who, haying chosen the paUi of crime, mm 
equally formidable from the laxity of his principles and the strength oC 
his passions, from the anbounded inflaence his mental yigour gave hiai 
OTcr his associates, and from his utter fearlessness of danger and of 
death.''— 2Mef. 

Previous to the execution of Thnrtell, a gentleman of the name of 
Richards, a Fellow of one of the Colleges at Cambridge, arrived in Hert« 
ford, and immediately balled at the gaol, and stated that the Rev. Mr. 
Col ton, of whose mysterioas disappearance so much Has been said of 

' late, had been a member of the same college witii himself, and that havinfp 
heard of John Thurtell's conviction, became up for the pun>o$e of asking 
him whether he knew any thing of that gentleman, and whether he was 
disposed to cdmmnmcate what he might know as to his fate. The ohaiH 
Iain, to whom the inquiry was stated, took an opportunity of asking the 

' question of Thurtell, and he distinctly said, he knew nothing of Mr. Colton 
whatever. 

Hunt entert^ed an opinion that he was to suffer on Friday morning 
witii Thurtcli, and under thatimpression he on Thursday afternoon wrote 
an affecting letter to his mother, which he sent by the post, inclosed in 
the following letter to his attorney. 

Sir, — I shall feel grateful if you will forward .this to my unforttm'ate 
mother, as I do not know where she lives. 

Yours respectfully, J. HUNT. 

The letter to his mother is as follows : — 

Hertford Gaol, January 8th, 1834. 

My Beloved Mother. — ^This you must consider as the last acknowledge 

~ment of my duty and gratitude to you, for ihe uniform affection I have 

'exp^enced at your hands, and the kindness you have manifested during 

my unhappy situation. 1 have been from my birth the child ofndsfor- 

' tune, but the termination of my untoward life is, indeed, dreadfbl to bbn- 

* template. It is, however, now too late to reflect on the past, and as it 
has pleased the almighty that I must be prematurely cut off from society, 
I hope I shall be able to meet my fate with confidence and fortitude, and 
that I shall meet with forgiveness in the nexi world, although I cannot' re« 
ceiveit from mankind in this. The only regret I fee]> is in the disgraoeM 
death I must undergo, because I fear it will render more wretched ihoso 
whom I leave behind. But do not, I he^ of you, my beloved parent, de- 
stroy your peace of mind by fretting at my misfortune, hot pray to Ood 
for my forgiveness when I appear before Uiat great Judge our SofpnDme 
Being. 

I depart this life in peace with all mankind : and trust that Qod will 
^ foi^^ive all those who are my enefmies, as freely as I do. 
^ From what passed when I first made my confession, I did expect my 
life would be spared, but I aiifi happy to say that I have, notwithstanding, 
devoted the whole of jQ(iy time, since my apprehension, to my God, not 
merely because I was a guilty man, but becauss I felt I had long neg- 
lected that duty which ought to be performed by every good chiistian. 
Remember me kindly and affectionately to all tho^e I leave behind, and 
that the blessings of Almighty God may be with you and my unhappy w\fet 
my dearest brothers and sisters, Is the most fervent prayer of 

Your unhappy 8<Mi* * 



^^ijAmA te|p»liM9r without oaatiag 0p ^acfa other ooe gl»ii^ of reoogaltHVi 
iwiiift tlwy were, ttpdefgoiag the viiial proeess of Kenfph^ .^burteirs saitff- 
Amk .appeftriflg to be empty, be Uimed aboot^ Bi9h«p, tbe >]^w»9treet 
ivfieer^ wsho was present, luid addresaingf liiin f aid, *' Bishop^ do let b» 
imre. sone snuff, I shall want a. pinch/' Mr. Bisbep said he was 9onjf 
'itai.be tad not ai^ snnff, having never carried a, s^nl^box* • A gentle- 
man present said he had some, and at the same time Afl(erfdJii(| bo;^. 
Thurtell, while the snnff was pouring from one box into the other, took 
'tiome hastily kx his fingers and applied it to his nose. 

BOW STREET. 

Two hoars before Thurtell mounted that scaffold on^'Which he yielded 
up his life to ihh outraged laws of nature and his country, he wrote the 
ibilowing letter in a free unshaken hand, and with a finely flourished 
signature, to the high sheriff of the county of Hertford :— » 

Hertford Gaol, Friday Morning.^ 

Sir, — ^It is my request that Mr. Wilson should have my air-gun, whieb 
is at Bow-street. Many thanks for your kindness; this is the last re- 
quest of your unhappy prisoner, JOHN THURTELL. . 

To Robert Sutton. Esq., High Sheriff. 

The Hx. Wilson alluded to^ is the Gofvernor of HerUbrdgaol ; iundtho 
air-gun is that which it was sftid Thurtell purchased for t^^ purpoee f f 
8h'i>eting:Ml?. Barber B/saumont. ^ 

The high sheriff promised that he would attend to this last request, 
and he has kept his word. He caipe.$e tewa on Saturday, Jaa..lO,n824, 
for the purpose, and immediately waited upon the sitting magistrate at 
this office, G. R. Minshall, Eslq. 

Mr. TiCylor, tbe barrister, was also in attendance at hts request ; by 
'jwluch it would appear that tibe worthy high sheriff anticipated some diffi- 
v«lity in what he had undertaken ; but the magistrate had no sooner r«ad 
Xhnrtell-s letter,: than be ordered the gun to be instantly given up. 

Blshi^, tiie offioer, who happened to be present, informed his worship 
:tkat the'gnn was iik the hands of Upaoa^ the patrol, who fbuiid it at Thur* 
.tall^ lodgings, but he would take care Uiat it was fbrw^K^dto Mr. Wi(* 
iSon.oa Monday. 

Tiie high sheriff seemed to fear some disappointment, and observed 
'.jihathe would pay any money for the gun* rather than fail in doing whathe 
kad. promised. 

*' .Oh,. Sir V* said Bishop, ^' money is quite out of the question->*tho gun 
akaM.be delivered to Mr. Wilson, on Monday morning, without fee'Or 



It appears, however, that this promise will not be carried into effect 
-jfeeir all— ^or the assignees under Thurtell's bankruptcy, served Upson 
with a notice not to deliTer vp the gus, or any other of Thurtell'a-pnf- 
^^titgr. to aa^r body but themselves. 



PIERCE EGAN*S INTERVIEW WITH THUKTEIX. 

Thursday, Dec 4^ 1833. 

Itn^uF iM^ttffy ten o'clock o» TfaoKsday morninf when I sent my mmi 
iiil» TlmrfelL He fmttiediately sent an answer liiat be was dressin^^ and 
< io nl d be ready to see me in a few minutes, and presently afterwankr I 
was ushered into the office. Th9rtetl entered. He advaneed towavdls 
Ae with a cheerful step and smilingr countenance. Mr. Wilson, the 
gOTcmor, was present. I never saw Thurtell look better ; in faet^ kin 
personal appearance was altogether considerably improved. He Was 
fftsAnonably attired in a blue 6oat with gilt buttons ; a yellow waistcoaty 
and dark trowsers. His irons, which are radier heavy, were tied up witii 
n silk handkerchief. His shirt and handkerchief white as anew ; his pin 
tastefully displayed ; and his collar and wristbands corresponding willi 
the 9tyl0 of the present period. The following dialogue took place the 
ndnient he entered : 

Thurtell. {Holding out his hand, mth great good humot^r,) 'VWhat, 
Pierce Bgan, Jiow do you do ? This is kind ; aud I am very glad to see 
Jou ;" {and hnmeditttefy tet himself down in » chair), 

£. You look well, Thurtell ; nay, you look as if you had been in 
training. 

Thurtell. Yes, thank God, I was never in. better health and spirits. 
Btrt you are come down to Hertford to take a few minutes about me,. 
1 suppose, {smiling). , 

E. Yes,, to cast my eyes around; to report what is going on; yoa 
know iny forte. 

Thurtell. Yes, I have often read many o ymxt sporting accounts with 
great pleasure; but I suppose yeu, like the rest of the press, have 
lashed me severely. 

E. No, upon my word, i haVe not written a single line at present about 
you to the pqblic 

Thurtell. W^II, I feel obliged to you. But what a piece of work this 
iiffair has made, on" t hi {feeling far his snuff-box, and looking down.tit his 
fetters.) What a parcel of lies the papers have inserted against me ; -and 
in addition to which, they say I am sullen and dejected. • Do I apffear 
Ejected ? (lavghing,) Those who know me well, know that I have doAe 
liething to be dejected about. 

S. 'You have seen the newspapers, then 1 

Thurtell. Yes, I am now reading the whole of them. It is too bad; 
^fte paragraphs are all false. I never committed any serioas crime in 
my life. My friends know it full well. Yon may believe nw, Mr. Wil- 
son, I never was before a magistrate on any charge in my life till the 
^present, t do the crime for whic^ I am charged, indeed ! (indignanify}. 

B. I saw Mr. Weare at Donoaster races. ( The name of Weare did mt 
make any impression, although hit eyes met Mr. JB.*0 

TlUlrtelh There again is another direct falsehood, among 100 others ; 
I never was at Doncaster in the whole course of my life ; and I declare to 
you I have not been in a gambling-house for upwards of two years ; Wb 
niso nearly three years ago sinoe I was at a prize fight ; not since Sanders 
and Israel Belasoo fought. I^ indeed, kill Weare, and take his money I It 
is well known that I have been more duped than engaged in duping others ; 
and when I first entered the sporting world, no person behaved more ho- 
nourably than I did ; or spent his blunt more freely. There was but one 
individual who stood to be shot at like myself— and that was the late 
unfortunate Elliott. Did I not make a fight at Norfolk for 100/. a-side, 
when I could only collect seven pounds; although I was surrounded by 
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all the swells from the metropolis, aod S5,000 persons were present. (The 
recollection of this circumstance seemed to give him pUasurey as he smiled, and was 
■guite animated), 

£. I suppose you mean to read your defence ? 

Thurtell. No, no 1 I shall speak for myself— (arc? with much energy)^ 
and I will give some of the papers pepper for what they have said falsely 
against me.. But I shall not be trie^ now-^I want three witnesses to 
complete my defence ; but so much prejudice has gone forth to the world, 
they are afraid to come; they most )[>ut it off without they mean to murder 
me. But I do not like Judge Park. 

£. I understand you wished to have Mr. Charles Pearson to condaot 
^our defence? 

Thurtell. Yes, yes; indeed I did ; he is a clever fellow ; but he is too 
much in difficulties- to appear in court for me. When did you see him 
-jast? — Egan. About a month since, at Brighton. 

l*hurte]I. (Laughing), At Brighton; aye, he wished me to appear 
some time since on the stage, as Richard the rhird, there. 

Thurtell. (Recollecting himself, and rising from his sfat with the greatest 
indignation,) Could any thing be more cruel, unmanly, or diabolical, thas 
to publish in a play-bill, at the Surrey Theatre, that the chaise and horse 
should be exhibited in which it is said I committed the murder? It is a 
most infamous falsehood ; and the pres»nas dealt with me most unfairly. 

Mr. Wilson. Mr. Thurtell, I wish to call your attention to a letter I 
have received from Barber Beaumont. (He wished me to read it to 
you) he wishes you to answer whether you set your house on fire ? 

Thurtell. (WM great indignation,) What do you think of such a fellow, 
to send such a letter to me — to divert my attention at this perio'd— an 
answer indeed! To acknowledge setting fire to my house; I ishould 
like to breale«his head into a thousand pieces first, (clenching his fist,) 

At this junuture, Bishop, one of the turnkeys of Newgate,^opened tho 
^oor ; but on Mr. Wilson saying he was engaged, Qishop retired. 

Thurtell. Who is that? 

Mr.W. He brought your brother down to-day. 

Thurtell. I should like to speak to him. 

Mr. W. Personally, I have no objection ; but the magistrates assert 
that it would be improper^ as your brother is to be called as a witness for 
the prosecution. 

Thurtell. Well, then, I suppose it must be so, hyxi—{with considerable 
feeling) 1 should like to shake hands with him. To P. £. What dp those 
persons say about me in London to whom I am known ; but if they be- 
ueve the newspapers, I have been condemned long ago without any triah 

£. Can I do any thing for you respecting your trial ? 

Thurtell. NO/ Yes. If you should see Mr. Chitty this morning, tdl 
him I wish to consult him respecting my defence. 

£. I must now take my leave. 

Thurtell. Good bye. I thank you kindly for this visit ; but I shall see 
you again. My trial must be put off. ' He then returned to his own room 
with as much cheerfulness as he entered the lodge. 

In the course ofthe conversation, Mr, Wilson observed, I wish^ im« 
press on your mind, and I hope you will give me your promise, tiiat on 
meeting with Hunt, you will behave decorously. 

Thurtell. (His countenance exhibiting various sensations ; and in a hurried 
manner,) No, No^ I will not hurt nor abuse him ; I will behave properly 
jrou may rely on it. 
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■ ■ to THE EDITOR OF THE WEEKLY DISPATCH. ' , 

Sir, — 111 Mr. Pierce Egan'^ account of an interview' between himself, Jolm 
Thurtell, and Mr. Wilson, the keeper 6f Hertford Gaol, published in the Dispatch 
of last Sunday, the latter is represented to have said '< Mr. Thurtell, I wish to 
call' your attention to a letter I have received from Barber Beaumont. He wishecE. 
me to read it to you. He wishes you to answer whether you set your house on fiift.'*' 
Now, although I had determined not to notice any more liberties taken with my 
name in the publications issued on behalf of the ThurteUs, until the period' of 
their trial on the prosecution of the County Fire Office, yet I find so unfavour-r 
able an impression created by the assertion, that I obtrud^ such an eicaminatioa 
on a man on the eve of taking his trial for murder, that I am compelled to break 
the silence I meant to have preserved. * I declare, then, that the above statement 
is groissly false. I deny having desired or authorized any one to read any letten to* 
John Thurtell ; and I deny having desired or authorized any one to ask Joho^ 
Thurtell any question whatever. I am. Sir, &c. 

, i. T. BARBER BEAUMONT. ~ 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE WEEKLY DISPATCH. 

. 6iR,<^Io answer to the above letter of Mr. Barber Beaumont, I have only a 
straight forisard course to piirsue, and shaU therefore state precisely what passed 
on the occasion to which, he adverts. During the conversation with Thurtell, 
who sat on the |eft hand side of the fire place in the lodge ; mvself being on the 
right, and Mr. Wilson at the desk near the window, about three yards distant 
from me. 

Mr. Wilson.-7>Mr. Thurtdl, I wish to call your attention t^ a letter 1 have re* 
delved from Mr. Berber Beaumont. He wuhed tne to read it to you (taking the letter 
off his desk and opening of it.) .He wishes you to answer, whether you. set yoiitir 
house, on fire. (Then folding it up and laying it down on the desk.) I have now 
fulfilled Mr. Beaumont's request. I am, Sir^ yours, &c. 

Dec. 13, 1823. PIERCE E6AN. 



.. , , (^From the Morning Post,) 

XETTER FROM J. W. PARKINS, ESQ. TO MR. WILSON, KEEPER OF HERTFORD GAOC^ 

SiR,^Having read, on the 1st instant, in Bell's Weekly Dispatch, ISunday 
Paper, ind copied from that into every other paper in London^ a dialogue which is 
said to have taken place in your prison and in your presence, between JohnThui^ 
tell and Pierce Egan; it stated eOso, that Bishop the turnkey, andThoinas Tbur- 
tell,t whom he had brought from Newgate as a witness for .Reprosecution, were 

•r 

y *■■! .Ml ■ M ^ . I II I . . ■ ■ ■ < ' 

* *' Fair Play" is my motto, and I am anxious upon all pccasioQS to do justice 
to every individual. Truth demands it. The letter r^ad to Thurtell, by Mr. Wil* 
son, from Barber Beaumdnt, Esq., was done pretdaturefy. 6n Sunday, Decem- 
l)ec9th, 1 ascertained, at llertford gaol, that the int'eiit of Mr. Barber Beaumdnt'» 
letter was, that it should be read to Thurtell after his convictiim, and not btfcH^ 
that circumstapce. 

t As a proof of the aecuraey, orrather the perversion of the Ex-Sheriff Paildoiit^ 
we make the fdllowing extract from our report in last Sunday^s Dispatch :r^ . 

At this juncture^ Bishop, one of the turnkeys of Newgate^ opened tl)e dOQCj 
jbut on Mr. Wilson saying he was engaged^ Bishop retired. 

Thurtell. Who is that ? — ^Mr. Wilson. He broughtyour brother down to-day* 

Thurtelh I should like to speak to him ?— Mr. Wilson. Personally, I have no 
^objection; hat the magistrates assort that it would ,be improper, as your brother 
is to be cidled as a wibiess for the prosecution. 

'. .Thurtell. Well, then, I suppose 'i must be so^ bat«— (wttfc eoMxdmifflefielingy^ 
should Bl€ to shake hands with him. 



alio preaent. No doubt you bavc read the dialogue, and I will tbtok yoo to ia- 
fom me as to Hie «i;«il»(|y or inAf^VraQf of ^e EB[p« ; f^ frpoi^viiat I have ei- 
jpcrienced niyadf af the inacciuac}' of certain newap^fer iwwptenV durkie the 
4jm«I ms Swiff .of.^pdjp, 1 do. nql be^^eye jme tenthyart of ^rbatl rwd. • •^" 
.La^PVldbej^ Wib«w fi-omyou.by ntum'gf poai . > . ' r-- 

A^.W^Sirjfl-OTr inq«ob«iUeM»«cvwit, 

.(sipwd) J. w..r 

Mo^^j Euex-ttCMt, Strand, Londop, Dec IS, 1B23. 



:To ibe foregoing, ffr. Pofkins received ithe fvUoj^nf aanrer i 

HertfoH, UthDec. 1823. - 
'SMi-r-Vours I received this iiu)riiiiie,Bcd,a«y<fu observe, J hare in teen Kveral 
lievspapei^, Ae dialo^e which todE place between ' John Thiirtell alid.Plei^ ' 
X^l^ which 1 believe to be DaaiK|y correct, except 'thatpart where you menl^ba 
ita* BMt^, the tumkey, and lUiomaa Tliurtell ~being present They cert^uljf 
were iioC,.iior any one else, except myself and Egaa. 

I am. Sir, your mtut obedient houible servant, 

,(9jgMd) yr. p. WILSON. 



. , BBGCWfD HJTKftVlBW WITH THOBTBUU 

Fkidav, DbcbuberS, 1823. 

iAbcvt M Aaur ^ier tit4rial wai o^svKned, J again vxnt tQ flK g<vl, mi RW 
lAulttd. VpOH adaing the yard, the prhonert vAo toere mmiking up and Jcnim 

rooking his pipe, came ottt of the roam to meet me, tiering ki* tntiff-boi, to uUtt 
apinch^t'iiiff'- 

Thurtell. I am very glad to see yon, Pierce Egan ; bat I waa saie 
yon would give ine~a call before yan returned to. London. 

EoAN. Yes, I have ke^i.t my.promise; and I am happy to say, that now, 
in conaeqneoce of Uiis adjonrnment, ycia will Uave plenty of time to pre- 
^arft fin yanr tf wl. 

-Xhurtell. Yei, I shall ; liat I was sure they WQuld put it off; tjiey coiild 
fuA do otheprise. - I e^^pected^tohaVe seen inore persons, I assure jpo. 



liRccwiuzedlotsof .the "fumily people" i_mi(i«g)- 
<r£i^ How 4id yon approve of the.exertiQas nuitae by.Xflaiconosci; 
.'-TbnttelL ChiUy vaa ^oelIent,,liul AvdV^ws wa3 ^ne. Him languagf 



A.sD . good,, that he canied;his point with thejn^e. Here is my de- 
,^ce {taking a long roUof manuscript out qf^liis poclcetj, Twill read a few iga^ 
J^eaces tbjou, for yOor approval. 
. , JB,. J sbouldlUce,to healr it. 

■ fXiautell Iketi ,T6ad to pie tetieral .delached ,fart.t,of hit defence, vith-tlrqw 
MipiMu, obseiTUiK Wpb t^p^sfo^e mm ■"ie9B(f/W,'''ano^erwa« ''Jiae," ^ 
athlrd"vfrji£0(Hi."i Bat I thmk, said he, 1 had better read tIifi;hoIe_^ 
b-tayon, antt-if yon Aon aaaist.iso to ^imprnve^it,, I ^^1 feeL^reatlj 
obliged to yon, as I have move nerve than ablUlM, ,^iite to Ur.Penliw^ 
Attstin Friarg. ilf you send «ny letters to me Eere,:tlL^ will bBopeoied. 

B. . If any Ibini; ooonrs to m<?, tending to ygur advantage, I wil^ 
.fllitikqa t, delay, cammindcale it to joor solicitor. 

!t^mi^\\thfn.holifhe j^te of his defence to me mth great animation ! but 
ItAien he came lo' the pauagei loiuA spofe of tfie piety of Ms mother, and thf 
Jw^'|ICt^.awiirt'WW^-'*tf- 1^^ father, his toogne Taultcred, and he put np 
Af J uiiid to wipe hiaAyea. ladeed," hs-^^w.ye^.ii^aclLiirepted; ^^J[ 



dWornii de«criptioii. 

£. You have Dot seen your father or mother for 1]Mi«?tfHi m IknmU 
j««rftpiitt^ I'SUfipost? 

.ItartelL O, ^«; 1 hmr^ {ghnng a, deep aigk^) it im not seren wmIe»> 
ag^o since I dined with them at Norwich^ in companjr with Mr. Jajf* Jnf! 
sotfoitorf at 'my fatfaef^'hblMie;/ 

B. Since ymi, have -hern at Hertford, yoUr iafbet has not heeit -i^i 
SOS yaoi nor any of yoar relatives, )have they ? 

Thtortelk «Njo, jm) ;. leoiild not sen; my father. My IMiftgs^ wi»idd ne4<> 
permit me : and if he was to dome to that^ate, (pointimgtp it) I would iMfcK 
soe him*' ■ I'could ncrt: hnd I shoiidd oidei^tbe turnkey not to^nilmit hte 
I saw ray horotber Tom, yesterday. ; that.was quite enQU}(hC»rnigrleeliii0S^ 
to undergo. I wonder what he has been saying of: but he has no 'ncrai^^ 
poorieHow! Hi» has no strength' of mind. ' 

£• During the time Tfturtell zfios reading hkdef ewe,. and wtUting up and doom^' 
the. yard^ I okaerved to him. That his irons were very heavy^ and must to- 
▼onr troubjesoma to him? 

Thurtdl. !N6, no ) they do not operate on my feelings : the only thioft 
that is disagreeable to me, is being locked up so early as ^ve Vetal^ 
in the evening. Unt Wilson is a tender-rhearted^ worthy fellow ; yet to 
does his duty like a man ; and no party can find fault with him* 

•B. I atn glad to hea^ you are so well treated^; aad I hope yoa wilT' to 
able to make it appear *' all right" at your trial. 

Thorteil. I shall: I only want two of my witnesses to come forward, 
aad if they have aay nerve at all, I shall get throagfa it.- After hearing that'f 
a ararder had been committed in the neighbourhood, do you think X^ 
ahould he snch a fool, if J iiad been guilty of it, to have had a ball in rayj 
pocket, and a pistol about me? 1 had been shooting some birds^ asA^ 
the Uood aboot'my wais£coat periwt was from that circumstanee alone; 

£. I sincerely hope, Thurtell, you wiU be able to substantiate in Ito'*: 
pfOpet pl&ce, what -you n6w assert fo be the facjU 

ThartelL I would not attempt to impose on you in the sti^test degrea^v 
I did not ammii the murder. I declare solemnly to my God, (Ita/img fujjL^i 
cfmy hand andpointing to the sky,) I did not commit it. I repeat to you^ (tpUk ' 
grfiotaf'wnatkm,) by the Great God Almighty, before whom perhaps I shall 
appear in a short time^ I did not commit it But ultimately^ I suppoae^ Is 
shall be convicted ; aad if so, i| shall all come oat ! It is like my »'4^<and 
my Uft hand trying to hang me ; (ind^;n^nt beyond' deariptiion,) twe^sindk 
contemptible, cowardly rascals ! wretches ! Probertand^ Hunt ; a di#« 
giace to mankind. But daring my. trial, (ciencMng Mi fist,) I will hit t1^ - 
Prol>ert to death. I will put such questtons to hiift! :Probert has beeai 
tried iot- sheep-stealing; L.oatt prov6 it^ ; : 

B. I hope to God you will be able to clear up your cfaaiaoter ?— * 

.VhurteH: Pitobei^ is one of .tho w<;ffst men alive I I lent him money. tQ 
prevent him from starving in gaol : and when I sent to him tlie other daf* ; 
torgiH a'iitlle fr^Bk him in retinra, wfaenlkaew to had received five 
aoivoreigns, to sent me two shillings in a snafl^tox, miiich I dashed upea 
tto groond,^and had sent back to him. He b suc^ a bad nian» s4>hornd«v 
a wretch^ that I cannot ke^ my. temper when I speak about hint. 

B. Are you out of money, 'Thurtell I CauE I' ■ 

^nkuMh' CStvpfing me', aidvfhispermg int0 my enr) Ood Uess ydii,.jMa'r 
fioi if I;todt Uiat wreldbl Fretort woald aot hMt advanced any: W haiitf? 
kept me from starving. » . . 

B. Did you speak to either of them in court ; or on leaving it ? — 

Thurtell. No ! Speak to them, indeed ; but there are two more b < « 

logues, and , that ought to be douUe slanged here ; and so they 

ahopld to, if I thought it would not prejudice me upon, my trial. Thej^ 
too^ tove used me rascally. In fiict, I do not know wto to trust. I haT» 
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bftd 0hr or two* petMNit calf ufKm me i and aik me 4iae«tioiii thai 1 4Mt 
not like. SomeUiing like a plant upoa me : if not^ I do not know wbat 
they eoold do it for ? 

E. I hope you will now make the hest use of yoor time, as you ba^e 
an opptprtunity of consalting your friends for a month to come, to collect 
all yoor witnesses necessary to year defence. 

Thartell. I shall. Bat do you think I wonld have passed so much 
time in this place, if I had been ^tlty ? No ; I would not have lived 
a week ; I would have cut my throat (putting hii hand aerots it) ; I am 
not afraid of death, but I am anxious for my family. What have they 
suffered on mjr account ! (iighing,) 

E. Yes ! Of course they must be afflicted, indeed. As yon thonght 
time necessary, I am glad Judge Park yielded to the argoments of your 
counsel. 

Thurtell. Yes, I feel much indebted to my counsel, and particu- 
larly to Mr. Andrews: but I should have preferred Holroyd for my 
judge, he sticker to the legal thing so miioh; he. will have points fiHr his 
decision. If the judge attacks me for my attachment to sporting, and hits 
me too hard (with great warmth)^ I shall repeat to him, that if I have erred 
In these things, half of the nobility in the land have been my examples,, 
and some of the most enlightened s^tesmen in the country have been my 
companions in them. 

E. Let me beg of you to conduct yourself with patience and mode- 
ration during your trial. 

Thurtell. It is my intehtion soto do. But my enemies assert I com- 
mitted this murder for the sake of money; I could have plenty of ' 
money to set up in business to-morrow,^ if I wanted it. Mr.' Springfield 
was my first overthrow ; because I would not do wrong to my other 
creditors, and give him an undue preference. 

E. Should 1 meet with Charles Piearson in London, have you any 
message for me to deliver to him ? 

Thurtell. Yes ; tell him, I should wish to see him, but I am afraid it is 
impossible: Poor Charley Pearson! I should have liked much to have 
had him for my solicitor, he writes so finely and speaks so well. His ' 
language is beautiful ; he is a wonderful clever fellow* 

E. Recollect, Thurtell, as I must very soon take my leave' of you, 
whether I can do any thing for you in town or country. 

Thurtell. No, nothing at present. But (with great asperity) I must re« 
poeat to you, that the conduct pursued by Barber Beaumont towards 
me has been cruel, nay, unmanly. I never had any intenti<m upon his 
life. The most barbarous lies have been told about me bringing out an 
air-gun to kill him. It Is true I have killed several bullocks with it; 
shot them dead in an instant; but I have never had the most distant > 
intention of usin^ it against a human being.. 

£. I am sincerely happy, Thurtell, to hear you make this assertion. 
I must now bid you good by. 

Thurtell. (Following me to the gate, and taking up the cludn and knocking 
agmnst the locky) I'll show the way to get oat. Do not (shaking me by tJie 
hand) forget to tell all tiie persons that know me I am in good health and 
spirits. Come, (takmg out his box,^ have a pinch of snuff before you go* 
Don't be long before yon call again. 

The gate opened, and I bade him farewell; and rejoined Mr. 
Harmer in the lobby, who at that instant was also leaving Hunt. Mr» 
Harmer s^id I then returned to London. - 
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RECOLLECTIONS . 

I 

OF THE LATE 

JOHN T H U R T E L L. 



« Then ril look up; 
My fault is past ; but, oh ! wbat form of prayer 
Can serve my turn ? Forgiv<5 me my foul murder !" 

Sharspeaue. 

God forbid that I should become the apologist of a murderer ! I 
again repeat, God forbid that I sliould in any way offer to paUiate, or 
in the remotest degree attempt to gloss over, the commission of so 
diabolical a crime as the; recent murder of Mr. Weare ; who had 
not time enough :to exclaim, I am — 

" Cut off, even in the blossoms of my sin, ' 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account^ 
With ail my imperfections on my bead/' 

Murder admits of no palliation ! No cause of revenge can justify 
the commission of it. All cases of crime portray various shades of 
guilt; but in no instance do I recollect, during my life, nor in the 
course of reading the memoirs of numerous criminals, a. murder of a 
jnore, if of so cold-blooded a nature as the one before me. I think it 
necessary, to make this, assertion, that no misconception may after- 
wards arise respecting my opinion of the iate John Thurtell. I also 
.wish it most clearly to be understood, that I am not dazzled by his 
talents; I am not to be misjed by his fortitude; neither am I to be 
.deceived by that contempt 6f death which he displayed on the scaffold, 
when on the brink of eternity. I likewise most perfectly join in the 
Terdict given by the jury, and the sentence of the learned judge, that 
although ** the HAND" was notsecn which deprived Mr. Weare of his 
life, yet that John Thurtell was the .person who committed the murder. 
" It cannot but give great compunction to every feeling mind, that a 
: person who, from his conduct tliis day, has shown that he was born with 
capacity for better things ; who, according to his statement, received 
-in his childhood religious impressions from a kind and careful mother; 
who in his youth served his country without reproach, should, not- 
withstanding, have been guilty of so Ibul and detestable a crime. For, 
. notvirithstanding your repeated and confident asseverations of your 
innocence, I must dedal'^, tbat such has been the force of the evidence 
- against you, that I am, in my mind, as confident of your guilt as if 
my mortal eyes had seen the commission of the crime. And I trust 
that you will not lay that flattering unction to your soul, that the de- 
clarations of your innocence will avail you here, stili less before the 
all-seeing eye, who searches all hearts, and not add to your misfor- 
tunes and your guilt by rushing into his presence with a lie in your 
mouth, and perjury in your right hand/^ 

A multitude of opinions have been promulgated respecting the parts 
taken in this horrible transaction by Probert and Hunt. Mr. Ruthven, 
one of the most intelligent afid experienced officers of the police 
belonging to Bow-street,* and who first apprehended Thurtell and 
Hunt; gives it as his opinion^ from the circum^tod&fi^t^ ^^ ^36k!|t ^%.*i^^ 






diat both Probert and Hunt were apon the spot when the murder 
was committed. That Hmt lield the horse belon^ng to Thar* 
teirs chaise, and Prob6rt laid hold of the horse's head belonging 
to his own vehicle ; few horses being to be found that will stand 
still at the report of a pistol, fired tiff close to their heels, more 
especially strange or hired animals. It is true the above opinion is 
merely conjecture. It has likewise been expressed by the worthy and 
impartial coroner for Hertford, that if Thurtell had never known 
Probert, the unhappy criminal would not have forfeited his life to the 
offended laws of his country for the murder of Mr. Weare. 

I first became acquainted with Jqhn Thurtell by his occasional 
visits to the metropolis, about , the years 1818 or 1819, by acci- 
dentally meeting with him amongst other sporting characters, at the 
various houses in London, kept by persons attached to the sports of 
the field, horse-racing, and the old English practice of boxing. He 
was well known to be the son of Alderman Thurtell, of Norwich, 
a man of great respectability, of considerable property, and like« 
wise possessing superior talents. John Thurtell was a bombasin- 
manufacturcr in -the above city, at the period I allude to; and 
viewed as a young man of integrity. But whether owing to habits 
of extravagance, dissipation, or neglect of business, I aip not ac- 
quaiqted with : he, liowever, became embarrassed ; and ultimately was 
made a bankrupt. Thurtell came to London, it is said, to receive se- 
veral hundred pounds for goods which he had |sold to a respectable 
house in the city, and was on his return to pay the money amongst his 
creditors. On his return from London, an account appeared in mostdf 
the newspapers, that he had been attacked and cruelly beaten by footh 
pads : but aftev a most desperate resistance on his part, he was coaw 
polled, at the hasard of his life, to part with his property to the robberiL 
It is a well known fact, that he appeared at Norwich terribly beaten, 
with a black eye, and his head cot in several places. Bat his credi- 
tors insisted upon it, that it was a story propagated by Thurtell to 
deprive them of their property ; and all his assertions to the contrary 
xould not remove the impression from their minds, that they had been 
cheated and imposed upon. After this circumstance, it might 1^ 
said, that his character was gone in Norwich ; and he therefore left it, 
to be more at his eau in London. But reports, injurious to his fome, 
followed him to the Metropolis : business was at an end : and kaw his 
time was occupied, it would be, perhaps, difficult to describe. The 
link of respectabili^ was now broken as a merchant ; and he planged 
heedlessly into the dissipated scenes which the great city of London 
• affords to every adventurer: mixing at all hours in all sorts of com- 
panies ; and visiting without thought or reflexion, houses of every 
description. He was upon the hunt after knmoUdge ; i. e. to obtain 
the title of a leader in the sporting circles : such was his ambition at 
all events. His acquaintances soon multiplied ; and onfortunateiy for 
himself and his podcet, Thurtell, like a number of other foolish young 
men from the country, flattered himself that he was a knowingy clever 
fellow. It was on this rook that he split. Among the Legs, he was 
picked up as a goodftatr; and the rolls of country ^emscys which be 
brought with him to town, were soon reduced to a small space in his 
pockets. The* Swell Yokel as he was first termed, before the familiar 
name of Jack Thurtell was known to his pals, was hailed as a rare 
<}us^omer ; and numbers were on the look out to have a slice of his 
blunt: till he was ultimately cut up in so many slices, that not the 
smallest taste of his property remained. Unhappily for Thurtell, 
Mr. Weare was one of this number: (he was what is termed in the 
Bportiog world a dead nail), a complete sharper: ready at all timea 
to pick up a Hat: either to nibbk.ior a sprat, or to tacWe a heavy 
Jack. jVo spider darted with more eageraeaa upon a. i^oot ^'j > \i«sx 
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did the crnelly murdered Weare |mnnce upon the unwary : wiililots 
of money about bim at all times, he was nerer unprepared : and It 
would have broken his heart to let a chance go by him. Weff!^ 
di^essed at all times ; particularly neat and dean in his person, and 
rather gentlemanly in his manners. In short, he was a gamester Irf 
profession : and fortunate would it have been for Thnrtell, if faeiiad 
never met with him. 

It is well known in the sporting world, that Tburtell never stood 
^conspicuous on the town as a gambler ; that is to say, possessing tt 
strong penchant for play. Neither rovge et noir nor hazard were bis 
forte ; bat he was most passionately fond of boxing. We believe his 
signature was attached to the articles of the great fight between 
Painter and Oliver, whidi took place at North Walsham, about six- 
teen miles and a half below Norwich, on the ]^7th of July 1820. 
Tburtell frequently took great pleasure in relating the above circum- 
stance, and that he had been the means of collecting together up- 
wards of 30,000 persons of all ranks, and which had proved of great 
benefit to the tradesmen of Norwich and surrounding towns. 

At a sporting dinner held at Mr. Gumey's, the Bowling Green at' 
Norwich, previous to the fight between Oliver and Painter, at which 
were present Spring, Oliver, J. Hudson, Purcell, Sampson, Aby. 
Belasco, Turner, Randall; &:c. and numerous amateurs, the following 
singular circumstance occurred to John Thurtell. During the time 
a song was being sung by one of the company, Tburtell, to the great sfor- 
prise of all present,^ started up from his chair, and seizing by his|co}]ar a 
fashionably-dressed young man, who sat next tb him, challenged hiiu 
with attempting to pick his pocket of his watch. Tburtell saved the seals 
In his hand, which were broken off his chain in the effort to get it oat 
of his fob. The young man^rotested his innocence, and the chairman 
begged of the company to suspend their judgment till a proper inquiry 
was made into the subject. The young man asserted it must have been the 
dog which was laying under the table ; butThurtell persistingin his story, 
the young man went down stairs followed by Bishop, who examined him 
as to the nature of the fact, when that experienced ofiic: r soon found 
out the gentleman in disguise was nothing else hut a genteel pick- 
pocket. Thurtell was extremely angry with Bishop for not detaining 
him. However, in the course of a ^w days afterwards, Thurtdl ac- 
cidentally passing by the inn, from which the London stages start, 
espied the above gemman in disguise sitting upon the roof of the 
coach. Thurtell immediately beckoned the fellow down, and, without 
further ceremony, pitched into him, and with his right and left hands 
punished the gemman most unmercifully ; in fact, till he was "quite 
tired of thrashing him. The fellow, with much sangfroid, said,'**'I 
hope, sir, your are satisfied now ?" " Yes," replied IwirteH, ** 1 am: 
and you may go to London as soon as you like.'' ''* I am obliged to 
you for your liberality^** replied the prig, " I was afraid you was 
going to guod me." ** No," said Thurtell, smiling, ** club law will do 
for me this time." , 

During the same afternoon on which the preceding circumstance 
occurred, when order was restored, and the song and the glass had been 
circulated rather freely, some difference of opinion occurred between 
Abraham Belasco and Tburtell. The former boxer reproached Thur- 
tell with tampering with his brother Israel to fight a x with the Berg- 
Lampton Groom. This so enraged Thurtell, that he offered to make 
Josh. Hudson a present of Five Pounds if he would thrash Belasco. 
The jew retaliated upon Tburtell, calHng him a " rascal," and said 
** tl^it he should live to see him hanged V 

Thurtell, at one period of his life, was «Lltac\i^^\.o^^^\x\^?\^ \ ^:cAl 
bis imkathns of Mr. Kean, were oonsidered \erj feet ^^^ti\iv»^w?otei 
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Thartell was likewise very fond of reciting sentences that operated 
upon his mind as fine writing or specimens of eloquence. He would 
frequently burst forth, in familiar company, like some stage-struck 
hero, and at the conclusion of his heroics ask his companions, if that 
speech was not delightful ? &c. 

•Thurtell, after experiencing a variety of vicissitudes in money 
matters in the Metropolis, endeavoured to mend his circumstances, 
and commenced publican, at the sign of ■ , in Long Acre. Hfs 

ordinary, at five o'clock in the afternoon, was considered .cheap and 
good ; and a number of choice spirits in the town handled a knife and 
fork at his table, and took their glass in the evening, in order to give 
the landlord a turn, who at this period of his life was hailed as a jolly 
S^ood fellow by most of his associates. His bar was rather attractive 
to his customers ; not merely for the prime liquors it contained, but 
for the appearance in it of the dashing Miss •^— **, who offipiated in 
the capacity of bar-maid, under the protection of John Thurtell. 
But he did not continue long in the character of a publican ; and was 
again lost sight of amongst that vast body of human beings in the 
Metropolis, whose broken fortunes compel them to resort to those 
measures for support, which, under more favourable circumstances^ 
they must despise and condemn. 

Thurtell, it is said, was the favourite so*.a of a doating mother ; and 
under her peculiar care he passed the first years of his life : indeed, 
long after his boyhood, until he entered the service of the Marines. 
In the midst of all his follies and dissipation he spoke of his mother 
with the most filial affection ; and often and often as he bad solicited 
supplies from her purse, he has been frequently heard to say, *' God 
bless the old woman ! Much as I have drained her pocket, she has 
had always a dollar or two in store for me." 

That Thurtell was of a good-natured disposition, and ready to 
serve a pei^on in distress, the following anecdote will speak for itself: 
He accidently met with. Carter, the pugilist, about sixty miles from 
London, who was much distressed at that time, and endeavouring to 
make a benefit. Garter wanted some novelty to insert in his bill by 
way of attraction ; but was at a loss for a, star in the pugilistic hemis- 
phere to produce him a crowded house. *^ I have it,'' said Thurtell, 
smiling, *' you shall announce Martin. It is but a week or two since 
the Master of the Rolls has fought Randall, and that circumstanco 
will render him attractive." " Yes, Mr. Swell," repiied the Lan- 
cashire Hero, ** that will do very well ; but how are we to get Martin 
to come down herjB." ** Nothing so easy," urged Thurtell, ** I will 
personify Martin :' nobody knows him here ; therefore the thing is 
done." This deception had the desired effect; a full house was the 
result ; and Carter was congratulating himself on his success. But a 
London rider, who had attended the exhibition, went up to Carter, and 
in a low tone of voice, said, ** That is not Martin : I know Martin very 
well : you can't deceive me." ** Be quiet for a minute," replied the 
Lancashire hero, " and I'll soon convince you of your mistake. Here 
Jack (calling out to Thurtell) this gentleman says you are not Martin.'^ 
** Do you think (apparentli/ in anger) Sir," said Thurtell, ** that one, two 
upon your nose would convince you of your error before this company ; 
if not. Sir, you shall have three,Jbur/' ** O yes," replied the frightened 
rider, *' I perceive my mistake. How do you do, Mr. Martin ? You 
may depend upon it I shall be silait upon the subject during the re- 
mainder of the evening." Thurtell and Carter have often related this 
anecdote with great laughter. 

That Thurtell also was not destitute of charity and benevolence, 

tAe followiag fact w'ill suffice : — a person of the name of John Clark, 

well knowtt in the sporting circles, bad beeu ill for a long time, 
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and fresh air was proscribed for him by his physician ; a few friends, 
unknown to Clark, were determined to raise a subscription to send 
him into the country. Among the number applied to for that purpose, 
was John Thurtell : at that period, Thartell vias very much distressed 
in pecuniary matters; howeyer, he pulled out of his pocket the last 
half soYcreign he possessed in the world, and said to the applicant, 
** Here, take the half of this : (^then recolltcting himself) no, no, keep 
the whole of it — Clark is in want of money, and I am sure I shau 
never be poorer for it." .<- 

Upon witnessing a quarrel, in which the iwilt had nearly been 
n fight, between Harry Harmer and Ned 'Ptti^eTf at the hou;3e of the 
former pugilist, . the Plough in Smithfield,-!^ which originated 
through Thurtell, he felt so much hurt in his mmd^ that he shed tears 
in reconciling them to each other. 

In taking leave of a person, a friend of Thnrtell's, who was con- 
/aidered at the point of death, he blubbered like a child, until he was 
rallied by the afiSicted person to compose himself. 

When Martin fought Randall, he oJSciated as second to the former ; 
hnt so much respect did he entertain for his friends at that period, 
that he begged it as a particular favour,* that his name might not be 
mentioned, and that in the situation he filled in the prize ring he 
inight be designated an amateur. 

Thurtell, viewed as a heiting-^man, was considered a complete wmcc 
among the sporting people ; and whatever knowledge he might have 
possessed of book-keeping ^ according to the rule of three, acquired at 
school, his betting-book has often proved the source of laughter among 
his companions ; in short, as a gambler, he had not talents to win, 
without his /t/c^ was ready-made. In some instances^ his character 
was not exactly free from such an imputation. 

The remembrance of his birth and respectable connexions in Hfe, 
sometimes stole across his recollection with much severity ; hecom- 
l>laine^ bitterly- of the insertion of the following articled : nay, more, 
he insisted upon the manuscript being produced by the editor, that 
be might lay it before his solicitor, in order to -ascertain whether it 
was not a libellous attack upon his character; and thftt damages 
inight be obtained by law for its insertion :~ 

; TO THE EDITOR OF THE WEEKLY DISPATCH: 

11, Redcross-street, London Docks, Oct. 20, 1821. 

Sir,— Having understood by a friend of mine, who (at a late meet- 
ing of pugilists, at which Mr. Thurtell was present) offered to make 
■a match for me to fight Martin for one hundred guineas, that Mr. 
Thurtell was pleased to assert I knew nothing of the pugilistic art. 
Knowing, as I do, Mr. Thurtell is in the fighting list (having once 
challenged Mr. T. Belcher), I beg, through the means of your valu- 
able paper, to state to Mr. T. that I differ in opinion, and to satisfy 
him, I will fight either him or Martin (who, from an unseen accident 
in my shoulder, it will be recollected, beat me some time since), for 
one hundred guineas a side, within two months ; and tp add, that my 
friends are ready to stake fifty pounds. for that purpose, at any time 
and place either Mr. Thurtell or Martin may please to appoint. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

JOSH. HUDSON. 

P. S. J. H. having once in his pugilistic career had the honour to 

fight a gent.— if he had to choose in this instance, ha.wQuld prefer 

Mr. T.'s accepting this chaHenge, knowing, with dae deference to 

MartuDy Mr. T. to be a gent by births 
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« 

Bncinl^ Ae time Hickmao was ki training at Wade's Mill- in Heztr 
fbrdshTre, Thorteil not only spent a considerable portion of his tioi* 
-with, that celebrated pugilist, but also expended large sums of money 
io cpinpany with the late MTr. EDiot^ of sporting celebrity. It was 
one contfnned scene o£ pleasure^ — huntings Goursing^and spaninfr 
ThiurteU was very much attached to the sports of Uie field. It is 
truly lamentable to reflect,, that in the short spaoe of Thirteen Months 
tfietanhappy £ale of the above three individuals. Mr. SUiott pnt a 
period to his existence, and Hickman met with a melancholy accir 
denial deaths in falling out of a single horse chaise. 

In consequence of a misunderstanding between Thomas Belchei; 
the celebrated pugilist, respecting the fight between Oliver and 
Painter, John Thurteli offi^red to fight Belcher for the large stakes of 
500/. a side ; and ^ye hundred pound notes were certainly deposited 
in. the hands of aa amateur for thiat purpose. Belcher declined a 
public prize battle 4 hut at the Fives' Court, shortly after the aboT^ 
challenge took place, Belcher mounted the stage, and observed^ *' ST 
Mr. Thurteli was in court, he requested his attention. It is weB 
known,'' said Tom, '* that I have long since declined prize fighting,; 
I have a business to mind^and a wife and child to pvovfde for ; bwt 
if Mr. Thurteli will come up here, I will set to, with the gloves,, with 
him'for any thing he likes, and he that takcii the gloves off first shall 
be considered tfa^ loser." Thurtle was in the court, hut he suffered 
the remarks of Belcher to pass ever in silence*. In consequence of 
Thnrteirs not accepting Belcher's challenge,, the courage of the former 
was much questioned at the time by his companions. 

Thomas Thurteli commenced business as a bombasin merchant 
in Watling' street, and his brother, John, was employed to superintend 
the concern. The above premi^tes were burnt down ; and a chargpe 
was made- against him by the County Fire Office,, with an intent to 
defraud that institution of 2000/-,. when the actaed loss has been sinca 
statmi to be notmbce thanlOO/^ Whether the above fice wasacoidentaUor 
otherwise, the consequence was truly ealamitous. Three houses were 
hurntdown by tlie conflagration ; and. the property of a Mr. Fenny, a 
wine merchant, who was not insured, was destroyed ; as well as Uap 
property of anothei^ person, whose premises acgoined those of the 
Thurtells. In order to prevent any improper remarks in the present 
state Of the eaee, we insert a small i^etch of the trials which tpek place 
in the Court of Common Pleas, on Wednesday, June 24, 1823, before 
Mr. Justice Park : — 

TttimTELLv. BBAdffa^.-^Mr. Serjeant Yaiughanstflited this- ease 
te^ the jury. It appeared that this was an action brought against lie 
defendant as Managing Director of the County Fire 0#ce^ t» reoover 
a sum of 1900/. occasioned by a loss arising from the fire in Watllng* 
street, in January last. The defence was, that the property iasnrMi 
had been conveyed away from the warehouse, and tbeU' willbily set on 
fire. 

BTidenee vras given by the piaintilf to prove the deltyery of goods 
to that amotnit, vfhid^ were on the premises at Hie time of the ^ve; 
and the brother of the pfafntiff, to whom the care of the warehouse 
Imd be^fisb^sted, was caHed to shew that on the night in questieii 
he had (without his kH'oiher^s knowledge} deserted his ehavgev and 
bad visited the Opera in eosspSny vrith a friend, after which he went 
to the Saloon Cofee House, near th% Hay market, where he stayed 
untit neairly fiV6 itf the morning; and that when he left that place he 
proceeded it Ckariag-eross; whe*^ he sepmrated fron^his friend, and 
proceeded d<ma ikt Strand, Fleet-street, Bric^e-street, Thames- 
•traet, iu Ckiriick-hai, whetv be slept wUb a woman whom he kept, 
mad that he did not hear of the fif#iM8 nearfy.tcn in> tha morniag, 
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Mr. Sergeant Leas, foe the defendaiit, called evidence to show'tlu^ 
mnch sttspicioiiy at least, was to be attached to the coodoct of Urn 
plaintiff's brother; -smd to prove that a. short tilne before thefirB^lw 
had been meationing hi* distressed circumstaaces to the woma» h^ 
kept, who said, ^* Beally, if I was you, I would sell otf all the g»od% 
and set Are to the warehouse ;'' on^ which he replied,. '* Now,, Blaiji, 
doa't talk so, for i£ any one should hear you, and. sock a thing sHoiilii 
happen, they would say that I ^et it oa fire»^ A witness was. ala^ 
caUed, who swore that he had been asked by him to take a! hoosc^ 
l^some pvopetty into it» insure it,, aiid (hen, after taking off the iui^ 
nitnre^ to set fire to the house. Qn'his. cross-exaaiinatkuH he sa»i 
that he had had a disp ute with tfie plaintiff's brother since, and had 
^reatened to tell all he knew, unless some uMmey due to hin waii 

Said. It was alsa proved, that a short time before the fire the 
efendant had beenm prison for debt, and had petitioned the Coui^ 
Ibr the relief of insolvent debtors, to permit him to take the benefit 
of the Act. 

To rebut this evidence, as. to the presumption that the house* had 
been wilfully set on fire, the gentleman who had accompanied the 
plaintiff's brother to the Qpera, was called^ and he proved, that thejr 
never quitted each other from seven In the evening until five on! the 
following morning ^ and, in order to show that the pliBLintiff was ia a 
condition to make the pnbQhases which. had been proved Inthe former 
part of the case, a friend of the plaintiff '^s was examined,, who swoce 
that he had raised for him a sum of above 1000/. to enable him to 
commence business. 

The learned judge summed up at a. very considerable length ; lie 
piremised his observaj^ns by saying that the Dijreetbrs^ who, lueihail 
no doubt, were very respectable gentlemen, had done ho more thafi 
their duty in submitting a case of suspicion to legal' investigatioB. 
They were in a maimer trustees for tlfe public,, and were bound. Id 
see that the subject of insurance from fire was hot rendered, an. ia^ 
strument of mischief and fraud. In the present case« the defenee 
amounted to a charge of arson oh the plaintiff, and the plaintiff's case 
was entitled to all that serious consideration which it would have 
if he were tried for a felony. If the jury had a doubt, he was entitted 
te the benefit of that doubt. In conclusion, ^e said the conduet of 
John Thurtell was certainly the most profligate that could be con- 
ceived, but unless the jury were convinced that the fire was wilful^ 
oceaeioned by the pl^ntiff', or by his procurement^ he was entitled to 
their verdict. 

The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff to the lull amotint 
claimed. 

In the course of the cause*, a question having been put to one of the 
witnesses by Mr. Ser|.eant Taddy,. who was with Mr. Segeant XiCns, 
for the defendant, recmiring to know when the plaintiff disappeared 
firom Norwich, « 

Mr. Justice Park. — I think that b not a proper question to put to a 
witness. To disappear, mea^s,. as you have put it, to leave claq- 
destinely ; now these is no evidence to justity you in putting such a 
ipiestion. 

It is decidedly the opinion of ThurteU^s most intimate friends, thai 
his conduct for the last two years, had been more like a madman than 
ef aiationat being ; indeed, I have no doubt, at times,.he felt keenly hfii 
ition in society ; and that it operated very forcibljr upon his 
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upon all occasions, and extremely tractable to tbe keeper, Mr. Wit* 
sop. Sporting was his principal theme ; and when he heard that 
Josh. Hudson had defeated Ward, he jamped up, clapped- his hands, 
and said he was glad of it. Thurtell had appeared as a second in tho 
prisse rin^ several times, but never as a principal. 

Previous to his conviction, he politely refused tbe consolation of 
the Rev. Mr. Franklin, the chaplain of the gaol, by excusing himself^ 
that he did not wish to take up his time, as hetelt himself certain of 
an acquittal. But when sentence of death had been passed upon 
him, to use the precise words of the Reverend gentleman, '* a com* 
plete revolution took place in his mind; and he died like a good 
christian.'' It is true, that Thurtell made no direct and open con* 
fession, but* he did not oppose the justice of his sentence. Neither 
was it absolutely necessary that Thurtell should have replied in words 
that he was guilty of the crime he stood charged with ; and a single 
nod or a squeeze of the hand would4l«ve conveyed equally as strong a 
meaning, as to his committal of the murder. '' He did quite enough,'' 
said Mr. Franklin, ** to convince me that he was not dissatisfied with 
the verdict.'' 

The condaat of Thurtell throughout tbe whole of his imprisonmenf 
was very different from what might have been expected from a man 
committed under the heavy charge of murder. He professed his in* 
Bocence to every person who visited him ; and appeared extremely 
anxious to remove the dreadful imputation of a hurdbrer being af- 
fixed to his character. He was iBi^erfacetiotts at times, and even went 
so far as to joke upon the apparatus that was to deprive him of his life* 

It is rather a singular coincidence exhibited by Thurtell respecting 
the mode of executing criminals at Hertford, and that he should be 
the first person to suffer in a manner different from that heretofore 
practised at that place. The circumstance alluded to is this : — One 
day, while conversing with Mr. Wilson, Thurtell jocosely said, " Why, 
I ttaderstand that when you round {hang) people here, you put them 
in a tumbler (cart), and send them out of the world with b. gee-up, gee-^hop 
and I suppose my .fears will be saluted with a smack of the whip ; but 
this is rather an old fashioned and ungentlemanly way of finishing a 
man." Probably this anecdote was communicated to the Magistrates 
of the County, and they determined to accommodate him by ordering 
a new drop gallows to be erected and allowing him to hansel it. 

When Ruthven first apprehended Thurtell, he was in bed; 
and, with the utmost coolness, he observed, '' is that you, Jack V 
He, however, complained of being hand-cuffed^, and said, ^Mt was 
not usual to be served so for such a trifling charge." ** Yes, it is," 
replied Ruthven ; '' you was never apprehended on such a charge 
'before.'' Previous to quitting the room, Ruthven observed a spot of 
blood en Thurtell's coat ; *' Stop !" said the officer, '^you must put 
on another coat, I must have that under my care." Thurtell instantly 
complied with the officer's request; but, according to Ruthven's 
statement, *' dropped down on himself," which perfectly satisfied the 
officer he was implicated in the dreadful charge made against him. 

In company, Iliurtell was not of a talkative disposition ; indeed, he 
was more reserved than otherwise, till he became quite familiar with 
his acquaintance. The talents he displayed during his trial, and the 
becoming fortitude he exhibited at the place of execution, have beeil 
the astonishment of all his friends : Thurtell not having been consi- 
dered to have possessed, in his intercourse with society, either ofthese 
requisites above mediocrity* He was under thirty years of age. Stand- 
ing about ^ye feet ten inches in height ; very strong, but not con* 
fiidered eleg'antly proportioned. His countenance was rather hard, 
jref upon tbe whole Ms general appearance 'was that of a gentlemanly 
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foimeT. It is ungnlar, but strictly tree, his person improTed eim- 
siderably daring Us confinement in Hertford gaol ; bnt it was owing 
to his rc^^arity of living. In any other case but that of MURDER, 
John ThnrteU wovld not haTC wanted friends nor advocates to 
apologize in some degree for his follies ; bat the bare mention of 
mvrder is so appalling, so freezing with horror, that every iodividaal 
shrinks from the sight with disgust and terror. He has however for- 
feited his life to the outraged laws of humanity, and the ends of jus- 
lice are satisfied as to John Thurtell. I received his last nod, or 
token of remembrance in this world ; and I hope I shall not be d^ 
spised when I acknowledge that Christian charity teaches me to pity 
lus misfortunes ; to drop a tear over his errors and crimes ; and t» 
conclude with the words of the learned judge, ** May God in his in- 
finite mercy grant him the favour of his indulgence.'' 

The following sketch of ThiflB I ^^n informed, is from the pen of 
Mr. Hazlitt, which appear^in the New Monthly Mag^azine of 
February 1822, immediately after the battle between Neat and 
Hickman : 

THE FIGHT. 



The fight, the fght 's the thing. 



Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king.' 

^* The xnile- stones disappeared one after another, the rain kept off; 
Toin * Thurtell, the trainer, sat before me on the coach-box, with whom 
I exchanged civilities as a gentleman going to tlie fight ; the passion 
that had transported me an hour before was subdued to pensive regret 
. and conjectural musing on the next day's battle ; I was promised a 
place inside at Reading, and, upon the whole, I thought myself a 
lucky fellow. Such is the force of imagination ! On the outside of 
any other coach, on the 10th of December, with a Scotch mist drizzling 
tibrough the cloudy moonligbt air, I should have been cold, comfort- 
less, impatient, and, no doubt, wet through ; but seated on the Royal 
mail, I felt warm and comfortable, the air did me good, the ride did 
me good, I was pleased with the progress we had made, and con- 
fident that ail would go well through the journey. When I got inside 
at Reading, I found Thurtell and a stout valetudinarian, whose cos- 
tume bespoke bim one of the Fancy, and who had risen from a 
three months' sick bed to get into the mail to see the fight. They 
were intimate, and we fell into a lively discourse. • My fiiend tiio 
trainer was confined in his topics to fighting dogs and men, to bears 
and badgers ; bejond this he was ** quite chap-fallen," had not a 
word to throw at a dog, or indeed very wisely fell asleep, when any 
other game was started. The whole art of training (I, however, learnt 
from him,^ consists in two things, exercise and abstinence, abstinence 
and exercise, repeated alternately and without end. A yolk of an egg 
with a spoonful of rum in it is the first thing in a morning, and then a 
walk of six miles till breakfast. This meal consists of a plentiful 
supply of tea and toast and beef-steaks. Then another six or seveil^ 
miles till dinner time, and another supply of solid beef or mutton with 
a pint of pQ,rter, and perhaps, at the utmost, a couple of glasses of 
sherry. Martin trains on water, but this increases his infimity on ano- 
ther very dangerous side. 

" Follows so the ever-running sun, 
With profitable (ir</our — " i 



• John. The brother of Thurtell was scarcely known in the s^ortlu^ h^qiUL 
at that period* 



"^^ The iiiTatid fn the Bath mail soared a pitch aheve the'traittOK, 
mnd did not sleep so sound, because he had '* more figures and ttoid 
fantasies.** We talked the houra away merrily. He fiid faitii in i^av- 
-l^ry, for he had had three ribs set right, that had been bro]c(;n ib a 
ium-up at Belcher's, but thought physicians old women, for they hall 
no antidote in their catalogue for braiidy. An indigestion is an ex- 
cellent common-place for two -people that never met before. By wa^ 
of ingratiating myself, I told him the story of my doctor, who, on mjr 
earnestly representing to him that I thought his regimen had^one me 
liarm, assured me that th» whole pharmacopeia contained noUiing^ 
comparable to the prescription he had^ given me ; and^ as a proof of 
its undoubted eflScacy, said, that *' he had had one gentleman with 
my complaint under his hands for the last fifteen years/' This 
anecdote made my companion shake the rough sides of Ms- three great 
«oats with boisterous laughter ; and^hurtell, starting out of his sleepy 
■swore he knew how the,fight^woQl^^, for he had had a dream about 
it. Sujre enough the raspal told^s how the three first rounds went olTy 
but ^ his dream/' like others, '* denoted a foregone oonelosion.'' BFo 
knew his men. The moon now rose ia silver state, and I Tcnturvdy 
with some hesitation, to point out this object of placid beauty, with 
the blue serene beyond, to the man of science, to which his ear he 
*^ seriously inclined,'^ the more as it gave promise d*un beau jour for the 
morrow, and showed the ring undrenched by envious showers, arrayed 
in sunny smiles. / 

** Modesty should accompany the Fanct/ as itit shadow. The htiit 
^men were always the best behaved. Jem Belcher, the Game Chicken 
^before whom the Gas-man could not have lived) were civil, siletft 
men. So is Cribb, so is Tom Belcher, the most elegant of sparreniy 
and not a man for every one to take by the nose. I enlarged on this 
topic in the mail (while Thurtell was asleep), and said very wisefy 
^as I thought) that impertinence was a part of no profession. A boxer 
was bound to beat his man, but not to thrust his -fist, eidier actually 
or by implication, in every one's face. Even a highwayman, in the 
wuy of trade, may blow out your brains, but if he uses foul langaafie 
at the same time, I should say he was no gentleman. A boxer, I 
would infer, need not be a blackguard or a coxcomb, more than 
•^another." 

JOSEPH HUNT. 

Of the above person, who has so recently escaped the effects of 
the rope, and deprived the sibbet of exhibiting -a picture of ** FOLLY 
and INFAMY," " little is but known" beyond the circle of his com- 
panions : and perhaps, ** the ^ess the better !" If he had not been 
known at all, society would have benefitted by his absence ; in- 
deed, the recollection of «uch a character, makes even the bad man 
tremble, and terrifies the good one beyond description! It is 
scarcely possible to conceive, what fiort of feelings could exist in the 
breast of Hunt, to have made up his mind to sing to a company, 
when he was certain a MURDER had been committed by one of the 
party. His levity did not desert him while Ruphven was conveying 
him from Bow-street to Hertford ; as he indulged himself with seve- 
ral airs during his journey. For the last nine or ten years of bis life. 
Hunt was well known in the neighbourhood of Charing Cross amongst 
the stage coachmen ; and at one period of his life, had the character 
of being a good natured, but a foolish fellow. His soig was his prin- 
cipal recommendation in company: but his conversation was con- 
s/dffred j'l/iterate, and at times disgusting. It is with feelings of re- 
S're/, that we have to state, that Hunt is brotuer to a taost lea^ect- 
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mble iBMd, mho was a prinoipal siBgec, about two yean ngo, jS 
Cknrciit Ckirden Theatre« A short time sIdcq, Joseph fiont ke^tihe 
Army and Kavy Coffee House, in St. Martin's Lane ; or more propeirlir 
speaking, he was rather put in '' to take care 'of it, while thepxio- 
rietor was in durance vile." His career as a landlord- soon termi- 
>iated ; and his '' Refulgent blacking shop'' was ^uiokly^ .shot ap^ 
He married a respectable woman : but his love of dissipation, added 
to indolent and lazy habits, ultimately proved his overthrow. Kwit 
!wiU now have to repent at his leisure, his sentence beiiig commnted 
4o transportation for life. 

PROBERT. 

If eharatier has any weight in society, the one given of Mr. Pfobavt^ 
by the Judge, in his addresi^Q the jury, we trust, will suffioe^:-"- 
''^ With respect to the man Pnteert, I think it necessary to ^deelaM^ 
in the outset, that a more INFAMOUS CHARACTER never pro- 
rented himself in a court of justice. The testimony of thereiiiMM^ 
'able solieitor, who declared, that he would not believe Probert«poo 
his oath, unless, as he judicially added, confirmed by other evidenesQ, 
does not make Probert half so INFAMOUS as. bis OWN TES- 
TIMONY has made himself; since it is ^OAore wicked to eonceal 
the death of a murdered friend, than to have committed perjury be- 
fore the Commissioners of Bankrupts." If any thing more is wanting 
to be known about such aruffian, Probert originally was a clerk to 
Mr. Bramwell, a wine-merchant, in extensive business at Pimlico. 
Soon after his marriage he commenced business on his own account, 
as a wine merchant, taking apartments at the house of Mr. Lambert, 
silversmith, in Coventry-street, Piccadilly, and opening extensive 
wine-cellars in the Haymarket, where he continued till the middle of 
1818, carrying on his business with apparent credit. He removed 
from thence to No. 112, -High Holbom, into the premises now occu- 
pied by Mr. Kleft, the oil-merchant, and where he remained rather 
more than twelve months, when his circumstances becoming insol* 
Tent, he appeared in the Gazette as a bankrupt towards the end of the 
year 1819. He failed for 22,000Z. Probert, before his bankruptcy^ 
kept a very elegant establishment, and was perpetually driving about 
town in his tilbury, attended by a servant lad in livery. During his 
' confinement in the King's Bench Prison, he robbed the till belonging 
to the Coffee-house ; for which theft he was committed to the House of 
Correction, at Brixton, for six months, and underwent the punishment 
of the tread-mill ! ! ! 

MR. W. WEARE. 

• 

Mr. Weare was generally believed to be a man of property, but his 
time was filled up between the table and the sports of tne field. He had 
no regular occupalion. He was fond of sporting, and would go any dis- 
tance for a day s shooting. He had some good dogs, which he occasion- 
ally kept in LyonVInn, where he was often seen airing them. Bil- 
liards was a favourite game with him, and he played well. He had a 
great distrust of banks, and kept his money about his person — a circum- 
stance which perhaps led to the attempt on his life. Some time ago Mr. 
Noel, his solicitor, induced him to open an account at Morland's, and he 
lodged 500/. He could not be satisfied, however, and drew the whole out 
to keep it in his own possession. He was paying his addresses to a young 
lady living at Bayswater, who bad 300/: a year in her own right, and 
there was every probability of a union. Il was kv»coii?^Q^'e^^«i ^'V ^^ 
having agreed to make a call on this lad;y ou vYie^rkAa.^ fiN^ttvck^^^^oaXV^ 



appobted to meet John Thurtell at Tyburn-tumpike. He was always 
lemarlably neat in Ins dress. His elder brother is a highly respectalile 
seedsman at CoTentryi and he has another brother, a taUor in the Bo- 
nni^. It was the latter brother that attended the funeral, end he was so 
deeply affected as to be unable for some time to rise froin the grave. It is 
beheved the booty was more than has been admitted. 

The unfortunate deceased was well known among the frequenters of 
the houses of play; He was slow and cautious in his play at the tables, 
and from his systematic course of action was deemed to have been verj 
successful. It is supposed that it was this uniform success, and some late 
winnings from John Thurtell, which excited the revenge to which he 
fell a victim. Mr. Weare was in the habit of carrying, in a pocket inside, 
and attached to his flannel shirt, a considerable sum of money, to meeft 
the possible exigences of play (if circumstances should prompt him to 
]Nir8ue his speculatious,) in the event of his losing the ordmary sum 
with which he sat down at the table. .Xp^^ finding, therefore, (as it » 
presumed), that his outside pockets were only supplied with his usual 
travelling siim, the murderer or murderers must have cut away *••> 
clothesin the hope of getting at the supposed concealed capital h. 
sometimes known to carry within his flannel shirt, but which, it is 
thought, he did not carry into the country on the night of the murder. 

V^re was extremely penurious, and generally carried from 500/. 
to 1000/. about his person. 
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